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Purpose, Program, Plan, and Personnel 


The purpose of the Group 
Meetings is “to give the 
congregations a program to 
be used to develop fully 
the work of the whole 
church throughout the year.” 

“Render an account of thy stewardship.” 


The program for every Group Meeting 
will be based on (1) Missions, (2) Edu- 
cation, and (3) Merciful Works. This ever 
must be the three-fold program of a living 
church, that is, a worshiping, working, 
sharing church. 

“Tt is required in stewards, that a man 

be found faithful.” 


The plan for every Group Meeting is to 
divide the time as equally as possible be- 
tween two periods: (1) the presentation 
of the program and (2) a group discus- 
sion which will include such activities as 
go to the heart of every Congregational 
Program. By way of illustration the fol- 
lowing are suggested: 

(a) The Calendar of Special Days and 

Seasons. 

(b) The deeper meanings of the Every 
Member Visitation. 

(c) The establishment of the Family 
Altar in every home. 

(d) The extension of the use of the Du- 
plex Envelope, carrying messages. 

(e) The true relation of all auxiliary or- 
ganizations to the Congregational 
Program. 

(f) The right and wrong use of church 
literature in the congregation. 

(g) The interdependent relationship of 
the congregation, the synod and the 
United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. 


Such a plan will provide a genuine 
follow-up of the Group Meetings for every 
congregation. And such a follow-up will 
be a constructive contribution to the spir- 
itual life of the congregation. 

“The love of Christ constraineth us” 

—to do His will. 


The personnel—These Group Meetings 
will be workers’ meetings, not mass meet- 
ings. To that end special efforts will be 
made to secure the attendance of: 

(a) All Pastors. (b) All Church Coun- 
cilmen. (c) All Brotherhood Officers 
and Workers. (d) All Luther League 
and Christian Endeavor Officers and 
Workers. (e) All Conference Presidents. 
(f) All Women’s Missionary Officers 
and Workers. (g) All Sunday School 
Officers, Teachers and Workers. (h) All 
Synodical Stewardship Secretaries and 
Committees. (i) All Other Synodical 
Officers. (j) All Delegates to the Co- 
lumbus Convention. 

These are the key men and women in 
our congregations who “carry on” through 
the years, and with all of them co-operat- 
ing in the program to be initiated by the 
Group Meetings the Promotional Plan will 
prove an epoch-making adventure on the 
part of all. : 

“Christ's supreme passion was ‘Others.’ ” 


Committee for Administering President’s “Plan of 
Promotion” Drafts Initial Announcement 


for Group Meetings 


Church-wide Gatherings Projected 
for September, October and 
Early November 


Points to Remember 


I 


The Columbus Convention was the 
church in action. So, whatever is done by 
way of working out the Promotional Plan 
must be the program of the church. That 
program includes the congregation, the 
synod, the United Lutheran Church in 
America. The Group Meetings, therefore, 
are in the interests of these three, not for 
any special group or board or agency. 


II 


The Group Meetings are being promoted 
through strictly regular synodical chan- 
nels. There will be no new organization 
created. The regular organization set-up 
that we already have in every synod can 
and will do the work better than any new 
organization could. 


Ii 

Equal emphasis is being placed, and will 
continue to be placed, on the program of 
(a) the congregation, (b) the synod, and 
(c) the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. The interests of all three are insep- 
arably interwoven. No one of the three 
can be built up successfully at the expense 
of either of the other two. All three suc- 
ceed or fail together. 


IV 


The Group Meetings, as planned, will 
offer a co-operative program upon a scale 
never before attempted, and upon which 
all can unite wholeheartedly—everybody 
helping everybody else. 


Vv 
The Devotional Period will be carefully 
planned in advance and given special em- 
phasis in all Group Meetings. / 


VI 
Special Literature will be prepared for 
use in the Group Meetings, and for the 
follow-up in the congregations. 


VII 

This is a Movement to provide a con- 
tinuous improvement of the spiritual life 
of the congregation through the years. 
The program (as outlined) must be per- 
manent. Methods of procedure to make 
it increasingly effective must vary to meet 
varying conditions. 


Vill 


The Review by the Baltimore Conven- 
tion of the results of our pioneering ef- 


fort during this biennium 
to get the Promotional Plan 
under way, will reveal lines 
of future action more 
clearly. In the meantime 
let our watchward be Co-operation. 


Ix 


The Final Paragraph of the Promotional 
Plan as outlined in the Columbus Conven- 
tion Minutes reads: “All constituent 
synods are asked to co-operate whole- 
heartedly in all efforts to make these plans 
effective, including the use of the dele- 
gates to this convention, since they hold 
office as delegates for the biennium.” 


“To whomsoever much is given, of him. 
much shall be required.” 


RADIO—SUNDAY VESPERS 


WE ARE GLAD to be able to announce that 
the National Broadcasting Company has 
invited a representative of the Lutheran 
Church to broadcast “Sunday Vespers” 
again this year. Beginning the first Sun- 
day in June and continuing until the last 
Sunday in September, our program will 
be broadcast at 4.00 P. M., Eastern Day- 
light Time, over WJZ and associated sta- 
tions. The popular choice of the preacher 
for most of the Sundays is Dr. Paul 
Scherer. 

Last year the chain which brought the 
Lutheran message was one of the largest 
which has ever carried a religious broad- 
cast. Furthermore, of twenty-three non- 
sponsored religious and educational pro- 
grams broadcast by the National Broad- 
casting Company, this program was one 
of the largest mail producers. The letters 
expressed appreciation, asked for copies 
of sermons, or contained questions to be 
answered. This must be a source of grat- 
ification to all those who have helped make 
possible this important activity of our 
church. 

It is not too early to write your local 
broadcast station and, if it carried our 
program last year, express your apprecia- 
tion therefor. Whether or not it did, ask 
it to do so this season. We can render 
further service by seeing to it that our 
program gets publicity in the local press. 

Dr. Scherer and others have given their 
services without compensation, but it is 
estimated that other expenses for this sea- 
son will total about $3,500. Those who 
want to share in this work of our church 
will please send their gifts as soon as 
possible to ’ 

Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee, 

105 East 22d Street, Room 504, 
New York, N. Y. 


' Officers of 
The United Lutheran Church 
F. H. Knuset, D.D., LL.D., S.T.D., President 

39 East 35th St., New York City 

W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., Secretary 
39 East 35th St., New York City 

E. Cuarence Mutter, LL.D., Treasurer 
1508 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IN LAYING HOLD ON CHRIST 


By His Rebuke to a Faithless and Perverse Generation* Jesus Showed the Values of 
Faith Rightly Placed 


A Sermon for “The Lutheran’s” Readers 


“OQ FAITHLESS and perverse generation,” is the language 
Jesus used upon one occasion, to describe His day. It is 
particularly interesting to note the connection between these 
two adjectives, “Perverse,” and “Faithless.” The sense of 
the word translated “perverse,” in the Greek literally means 
“thoroughly turned over,” or as we would say, “upside 
down,” while the Latin “perversus” means “turned the 
wrong way.” How better describe our world today—“upside 
down,” “turned the wrong way.” Moreover, a world gets 
that way when it is “faithless.” I believe Jesus meant to say 
exactly that—let a generation lose its faith, and it will be a 
distorted, confused, and upside down world. And I fear 
that is just what has happened. Along with the loss of our 
faith in God, faith in our fellows, faith in ourselves, faith in 
our institutions have also gone by the board. 

And if our world is to be set right and again move in the 
right direction, it will be faith in God that will accomplish it. 
Jesus says: “Verily, I say unto you, if ye have faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Re- 
move hence to yonder place and it shall remove; and noth- 
ing shall be impossible unto you.” Even setting the world 
right is not too big a contract for faith in God to accomplish. 


A Little Faith, a Great Saviour 

We err in so many ways because we are inclined in our 
day to emphasize bulk, noise, blare, quantity. It is significant 
that our text stresses not bulk but quality. A grain of sand 
is similar to a mustard seed in size and appearance, but there 
is a world of difference: one is dead matter and the other 
living seed, the one lifeless and the other vital. “If ye had 
faith as a grain of mustard seed!” The feeblest saint with 
the tiniest bit of real faith may lay hold of God’s omnipotent 
might. A young woman walked up to the preacher after 
the service and told him she was not saved. He asked her 
what the trouble was. She replied, “I have not enough faith.” 
He said, “How much faith do you need to have?” She an- 
swered, “I don’t know—that is my difficulty.” “Well,” he 
said, “it is not your great faith that will save you, but your 
little faith in a great Saviour.” That’s it—that makes it real, 
and vital, and dynamic, when it is tied up to the Eternal God. 

It is not the length of the creed, nor the volume of the 
prayer, nor the deafening roar of the hallelujah, but it is the 
quality of the faith in God’s omnipotent might that counts. I 
can visualize a man, member of countless fraternal organi- 
zations, and yet be as unfraternal and unbrotherly as a boor, 
and as Spurgeon says, “Some people need to wear a label 
around their necks to show they are Christians at all, else 
we might mistake them for sinners, their actions are so like 
those of the ungodly.” Not bulk, but quality every time! 

Faith is the movement of the soul that lays hold upon the 
Eternal Christ. I like that definition because it bespeaks 
action, such action as that exemplified in Abraham, who 
dared to step out on the promises of God. There are too 
many who have the righteousness of a Lot, who took oc- 
casion to bemoan the evils of his day and generation, but 
who did nothing to correct them. Faith is laying hold upon 
Christ. 

High-power Friendship 

In laying hold upon Christ, we open ourselves to the 

warmth of a great companionship. There is power in human 


* See Matthew 17: 14-21. 


friendship. I recall with pleasure the fine influence of friends 
who have crossed my path in life—at college, at church, and 
in Rotary. They were inspiring, and corrective and whole- 
some. But a divine friendship! I read a description of Paul 
one time,—“He is that happy little Jew who knows the Lord 
Jesus Christ better than anyone else in the whole world.” 
His happiness was definitely related to his intimacy with the 
Christ. And still another—“He is a little man, scarcely five 
feet tall, but his head touches the stars.” Who can deny that 
his close friendship with the Christ alone accounts for his 
high aspirations and noble idealism? 

In laying hold upon Christ, we are held in that larger, 
firmer, and stronger grasp of the eternal verities. The 
apostle asks, “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? 
Shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword—nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors through Him Who loved us. For I 
am persuaded that neither death, nor life—shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” (Rom. 8:35-39.) One thing so necessary today 
is the consciousness of the power to do the honest, upright 
thing. As Lutherans, we rejoice in one who could defy the 
world and its great seductive power, and say, “Here I stand, 
I cannot do otherwise.” The true Christian senses a recoil 
against that which is contrary to God and decency. Cyprian, 
the Bishop of Carthage, wrote to his friend, Donatus, “It is 
a bad world, Donatus, an incredibly bad world. But I have 
discovered in the midst of it a quiet and holy people who 
have learned a great secret. They have found a joy which 
is one thousand times better than any of the pleasures of our 
sinful life. They are despised and persecuted, but they care 
not. They are masters of their souls. They have overcome 
the world. These people, Donatus, are Christians—and I am 
one of them.” 


Life Given a Direction 


In laying hold upon Christ, we are called out of purpose- 
lessness into the fellowship of great purposes and the service 
of great ends. In these days, when we hear the plaint, “T 
have nothing to do,” it is refreshing to turn to the study of 
men and women of God, who, when they found Christ found 
their mission in life. When Paul was confronted py the 
Christ on the Damascus Road, he asked, “What wilt thou 
have me to do?” and a very definite task was given him. 
This is confirmed in the experience of E. Stanley Jones. I 
recall how in telling of his conversion—he declared that as 
he rose from the altar rail, by which he had knelt, in dedi- 
cation, he felt as though the needs of the world gripped his 
heart. It is the experience of those who find Christ—they 
find their mission in life,—General Booth, in the outcasts of 
London; Jerry McCauley, in the drunkards and prostitutes 
of New York; Wilfred Grenfell, in the hungry hearts of New- 
foundland; Dwight L. Moody, in a group of ragamuffins who 
had never seen the inside of a Sunday school; and Albert 
Schweitzer, in the natives of Africa’s hinterland. I like the 
title of Washburn’s book, “Men on Conviction”—each char- 
acter born of God, and committed to some great and holy 
task in the accomplishment of which each dared to stand 
unswervingly in opposition to the world. 

In laying hold upon Christ, we lay hold upon immortality. 
In Christ, we know we are not mere creatures of a day. We 
know God hath set eternity in our souls, and it surély makes 
a difference. William E. Gladstone, when his fight for a 
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righteous cause seemed to promise only the ashes of defeat, 
could say triumphantly, “I appeal to time.”” And Henry Clay, 
when a certain course of action would jeopardize his chances 
for the presidency, could say with joyous confidence, “I’d 
rather be right than be president.” There is something 
beyond. This conviction has a power to keep the chin up, 
shoulders squared, and eyes toward the future. It makes a 
tremendous difference in life whether we believe we’re just 
throwing up a shack, or whether we believe we’re building 
a cathedral. When one remembers he is immortal, he thinks 
of life after the fashion of building a cathedral. 


The Unfailing Source Power 

In closing, I must call attention to the Scripture passage. 
When Jesus and the Inner Circle were absent in the moun- 
tains, a distracted father came with his epileptic son to the 
other disciples and asked their help in the cure of the son. 
They could do nothing. Jesus arriving, cast out the evil 
spirit. Then came the disciples, who asked the question, 
“Why could we not cast it out?” Mark records Jesus as 
saying, “This kind can come out by nothing save by prayer.” 
And might it not be that this is exactly the cause of our 
loss of faith, and hence of power, thus accounting for the 
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condition of our world—we have severed connection with 
our Lord; we have lost the secret of faith and its consequent 
power, we have lost the art of prayer. I believe it is 
Spurgeon who phrases it, “When we rely upon organization, 
we get what organization can do; when we rely upon edu- 
cation, we get what education can do; when we rely upon 
eloquence, we get what eloquence can do, and so on—but,” 
he added impressively, “when we rely upon prayer, we get 
what God can do.” 

And does not Jesus give even a profounder suggestion? 
After Peter’s great confession at Czesarea Philippi, it is 
recorded, “From that time began Jesus to show unto his 
disciples how he must go to Jerusalem, and suffer, be killed, 
and the third day be raised up.” It was an unpleasant truth 
and the disciples were inclined to forget it, and they had 
forgotten it, for Jesus after their experience of powerless- 
ness in dealing with the epileptic had to remind them of 
that truth again. (Matt. 17:22, 23.) And here is doubtless 
another reason why we have lost our faith in God—and 
hence the power to move mountains, with the result that 
the world has sunk deeper into its despair and sin—we have 
lost sight of Calvary and the empty tomb. We have lost our 
vision. But we may find it again, and so find faith and power. 


Lutheran Advance in Foreign Missions 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS ANNOUNCES 
ENLARGED PROGRAM 


ALL FOREIGN MISSIONARIES, 160 in number, stationed in 
India, China, Japan, Africa and South America, under the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, are to have their depression reduction of ten 
per cent in salaries and allowances removed. 

One new or replacement missionary is to be sent by the 
Board to each foreign field. Special contributions amount- 
ing to thousands of dollars, in addition to the regular bud- 
gets are granted. The regular budgets of the Board and its 
auxiliary, the Women’s Missionary Society, amount to 
$471,727 for the next fiscal year for all foreign missions. 

These advances together with a decided decrease in the 
Board’s indebtedness start the return of the Lutheran for- 
eign mission enterprise back to pre-depression levels. The 
total financial advance for the year is $30,000. 

A new church is to be erected in East Kobe, Japan. New 
buildings are to be erected for the ordained, women and 
medical missionaries at Zorzor, Liberia, West Africa. The 
Luther League of America is completing a fund of $10,000 
for a large mission plant at Tai Tung Chen, Tsingtao, China. 

The largest Lutheran mission in the world is the India 
mission of the United Lutheran Church. It has 80 American 
missionaries, 90 Indian pastors, 3,000 other national work- 
ers, 175,000 baptized members. The college in this field at 
Guntur now is a united institution in which the Church 
Missionary Society of London, England, is co-operating. 
It is called the Andhra Christian College. Others who are 
expected to co-operate are the American Lutheran, English 
Methodist, American Baptist, Canadian Baptist, and Amer- 
ican Methodist missions. 


CLOUDS BREAKING OVER FOREIGN FIELDS 


For SEVERAL YEARS on account of the depression the clouds 
over our foreign mission fields have been heavy and thick 
and somewhat disheartening on account of indebtedness or 
financial needs unmet. Now the clouds are beginning to 
break and fair weather is predicted. The missionaries will 
be encouraged and the home church will rejoice and renew 
its effort to meet the needs of our foreign mission work. 

This optimistic note is struck because the Board of For- 


eign Missions at its meeting on April 22, 1937, in adopting 
its budget for the next fiscal year decided to remove the 
ten per cent cut on missionaries’ salaries and allowances 
and to send during the year one new or replacement mis- 
sionary to each foreign field, and also to make to each field 
a special contribution of $1,000 during the year ($500 for 
British Guiana) which may be used as needed for debts, 
buildings or general work. Argentina gets $1,500 because 
of special needs at Eldorado incident to the location of the 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Herman Hammer. The total financial 
advance for the year is $30,000. 

Other indications of renewed progress are the building of 
a church in East Kobe, Japan, giving that city two churches, 
the other one being in West Kobe, and the following build- 
ings at Zorzor, Liberia, Africa: a house for the missionary 
and a house for the woman missionary and a dispensary 
building for the medical missionary. For all these buildings 
money is available. The erection of the buildings at Tai 
Tung Chen, Tsingtao, China, will proceed as soon as the 
Luther League of America has attained its objective of 
$10,000 at its twenty-first biennial convention, July 5-9, 1937, 
in Springfield, Ohio. 

So you see how the clouds are breaking with fair weather 
ahead for our foreign fields. Meanwhile the indebtedness of 
the Board of Foreign. Missions is being reduced in several 
ways. 

The special effort is to cancel the debt moving onward 
with some good results already visible and fine prospects 
ahead. The Epiphany season appeal this year was more 
productive than for several past years. The treasurer of 
the Board was able to report to the April Board meeting 
that the total indebtedness had been reduced to $80,000 by 
March 31, 1937. 

You can understand then, how the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions at its April meeting felt the reviving spirit of better 
days ahead for our foreign mission work. The percentage 
of apportionment paid by the synods and their congrega- 
tions is moving upward again, other items of income prom- 
ise to make a better showing. The sun will soon break 
through the clouds again and we are glad with keen an- 
ticipation, grateful to God for His past guidance during the 
years of depression and confident of His help and blessing 
in the years to come. Forward with God in Foreign Missions. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


A New Protestant Fault has just been recorded by Guido 
Manacorda in Italy’s once-leading newspaper, Corriere della 
Sera. He says, “The idea that Christianity and war are in- 
compatible is a Protestant heresy.” If that is a heresy, it 
sounds like an attractive one; but it would be better to refer 
it back to the teaching and practice of the “Prince of 
Peace” rather than to trust the judgment of Manacorda’s 
Fascist complex. The statement sounds like an ingratiating 
effort toward the powers that be, in order to regain the 
Corriere’s former pre-eminence in Italy, but that is a hope- 
less task. Mussolini’s own personal property, the Milan 
Il Popolo d'Italia, is now the official mouthpiece of the Duce 
for Italy. Whenever an official pronouncement appears in 
that paper, all the other journals are required to call atten- 
tion to it in their own columns on the same day. The fol- 
lowing day these journals are commanded to republish the 
official item with full acknowledgment to Il Popolo d'Italia. 
This is one of those intriguing acts of “patriotic unselfish- 
ness” that dictators do so well. 


Heresy Among the Unitarians is a diverting spectacle for 
the religious world. The self-complacent “broad-minded- 
ness” of this denomination seemed to find room within its 
fold for any idea, however tenuous its contact might be with 
the realm of religion. But now Dr. C. R. Joy of Boston is 
campaigning for the presidency of the American Unitarian 
Association against Dr. F. M. Eliot of St. Paul, whose nom- 
ination by the directors of the Association had been con- 
sidered equivalent to an election. Dr. Joy charges Dr. Eliot 
with being “tainted with humanist heresy,” and presents his 
own candidacy as an effort “to keep Unitarians safe for 
theism.” The wheel has swung around again to those earlier 
days when the Unitarian clergy were shocked by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s address before the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1838, in which he “dissolved the personality of 
God in a blank pantheism.” On that occasion, the aged 
leader of the Unitarians, Dr. Channing, applauded the pro- 
test, and exclaimed, “At last we have a Unitarian or- 
thodoxy!” 


The Fame of Thomas a Kempis is threatened, and his 
character called into question. This long-celebrated author 
of the “Imitation of Christ” is now suspected of having 
plagiarized an earlier manuscript, entitled “The Following 
of Christ,” written by Gerard Groote, the founder of the 
order of the “Brethren of the Common Life,” in whose 
schools a Kempis was educated during the following gen- 
eration. There seems to be good reason for accepting 
Groote’s authorship. However, the lowly Thomas may easily 
be the victim of an innocent attempt on his part to per- 
petuate the manuscript of his master. The question of the 
original authorship was obscure enough to extend a bitter 
controversy over it from 1615 to 1837, in which the rights 
of at least thirty-five writers were presented and defended, 
with the final awarding of the title to a Kempis. One is 
reminded of the ‘more celebrated controversy concerning 
the respective merits of Shakespeare, Bacon and others, 
which gave rise to the profound conclusion, “They say 
Shakespeare didn’t write Shakespeare; it was another fel- 
low by the same name.” 


The Recent Religious Disorders in Mexico have begun to 
teach both sides wisdom. The severe restrictions laid upon 
the church,—which often passed beyond opposition to hier- 
archical interference to war upon religion itself,—have been 
modified because of mass movements among the people for 
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the right to repossess closed churches for purposes of wor- 
ship. The problem has not been one of equal gravity 
throughout Mexico. Most of the disorders have occurred in 


* the industrialized states, which are largely controlled by the 


communistic, anti-religious Confederation of Workers of 
Mexico. On account of these disturbances, President Car- 
denas was recently constrained to declare that Mexican 
Catholics have “complete liberty to go to church,” that “the 
government is not hostile to the church.” At the same time 
he observed that the relations between church and state 
had bettered because “the priests have recognized the use- 
lessness of mixing in politics.” This latter observation seems 
to be justified by the tone of the Pope’s Easter Encyclical on 
the “Practice of Christian Life,” which avoided strong con- 
demnation of the Mexican government, but stressed rather 
the “sanctity of the clergy and the collaboration of the laity” 
as the most effective means of restoring the Christian life 
in Mexico. This increasing mildness on both sides is full of 
promise for a happier future in Mexico. 


For Those Who Are Emerging from their winter quarters 
with the return of Spring, “Peritus,” a Viennese columnist, 
offers the advice: “Get a haircut only when the moon is 
growing.” He advises it seriously, averring that “periodic 
rhythms govern certain bodily functions, and that hair 
grows best when the moon is growing.” Peritus cites clin- 
ical evidence, and also the investigations made many years 
ago by Georg Schweig into “the periodicity of organic 
operations.” Aside from the “scientific” value of the advice, 
Peritus deserves our thanks for the sanitary reminder.’ In- 
cidentally it also suggests that the day of the lawn-mower 
is at hand. 


A Test Made at the University of London Council for 
Psychical Research by prominent British scientists, seems 
to prove that there is nothing mysterious about “fire-walk- 
ing.” Instead, Prof. J. C. Flugel thinks we have “something 
to learn about the hardness of the human foot.” Ahmed 
Houssain, a noted Moslem “fire-walker,” traversed the 
trench, which was twenty feet long and five feet wide, filled 
with embers developing a heat nearly eight times as hot as 
boiling water. His feet were burned, but he explained that 
on the ground that the presence of scientific equipment and 
other fire-walkers was “unnerving.” That would seem to 
indicate a psychological factor in his performance. A stu- 
dent of the university, R. Adcock, negotiated the journey 
without injury. “I didn’t feel much heat,’ he said. “My 
father was an asbestos manufacturer. Perhaps asbestos runs 
in our blood.” 


The Recent Victory of the Geisha Girls in Japan has led 
to interesting developments. These little dancing and sing- 
ing girls staged a successful sit-down strike, in a Buddhist 
temple for headquarters, and wrested valuable concessions 
from the managers of restaurants and other places of en- 
tertainment, whose exploitation of their services made the 
girls little better than slaves. The Geisha girls secured the 
right to choose their own customers from among the “tired 
business men” who sought their company, and they have 
since incorporated as “Osaka Geisha, Inc.”, as a means to 
secure fruits of their victory and stabilize their income. The 
pubicity given to the strike captured the imagination, and 
enlisted the sympathy of the public. The success of the 
Geisha strike, in turn, has had a favorable effect upon the 
struggle of the English and Japanese workers in the Japan 
Rescue Mission near Osaka against the proprietors of 
licensed houses and the whole Japanese system of licensed 
prostitution. It has directed public opinion against the recent 
attacks of these licensed proprietors upon the Mission for 
befriending prostitutes and helping them by legal methods 
to become free. It is considered now that the system of 
licensure is fighting a losing battle against the rising tide of 
public opinion and morality. 


TEXAS SYNOD IN CONVENTION 


President Knubel’s Presence and Addresses an 
Impressive Feature 


Reported by Secretary William J. Hoebel 


“Te Texas Synop is now coming into its own. You may 
look forward to a period of progress and advancement, and 
I urge you onward.” These were the parting words of our 
beloved president, Dr. F. H. Knubel, to the pastors and dele- 
gates at the closing session of the eighty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Texas Synod held in Austin, April 18-20. Of 
some conventions it might be said, “Just another conven- 
tion.” But this was not just another convention; it was an 
inspiring, uplifting spiritual experience. In attendance, ar- 
rangements, smoothness, good fellowship, it was the best 
since the writer first came to Texas in 1921; but it was pri- 
marily the high note of spirituality that warmed the hearts 
and that still lingers. 


The Governor’s Welcome 

From the north and the south, from the east and the west 
of the great Lone Star State, in some instances four hun- 
dred miles, came groups of our Lutheran people to join in 
the great Rally Service on Sunday afternoon. More than a 
thousand people crowded the large hall of the Texas Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs Building. Many more listened in 
by means of the loudspeaker in the court of the building, 
and countless others listened to the radio broadeast of the 
service. His Excellency, Governor James B. Allred, left 
the sickbed of his young son to be present. In his address 
of welcome the Governor, who is an active member and 
worker in his own church, gave further evidence of his 
Christian faith and convictions. Regardless of political lean- 
ings, the Christian citizenship is rallying to the side of this 
man whose consistent and courageous stand on moral issues, 
horse racing, gambling and vice, has lent much encourage- 
ment to the better elements among the people. 

Dr. Knubel responded briefly to the Governor and com- 
mended him warmly for his Christian convictions and ex- 
ample in public and in private life, and then launched into 
his main address. Speaking of “The Passions of Jesus” for 
His Father, for the Truth, and for Humanity, he drove home 
his points by saying that unless a church has these passions 
it is not a Christian Church. “The church is but the per- 
petuation of the life of Christ.” “The government has at- 
tempted to give us social security, but we must give the 
world spiritual security.” The combined choirs of Grace 
and Redeemer churches of Houston and the Saengerrunde 
of Austin and Taylor sang sacred numbers at the service. 
A striking Texas feature was the eight-foot cross of blue- 
bonnets, the state flower, that was suspended against the 
back drop of the platform. 


Brotherhood Pledges Co-operation 

On Sunday morning the synodical Brotherhood held its 
annual convention. One hundred fifty-nine men registered 
for this meeting, the largest number since the Brotherhood 
was organized eight years ago. The men put themselves 
solidly on record to use every power for the raising of the 
apportionment this year and plan a systematic presentation 
of stewardship and benevolence in the congregations of the 
synod. Continuation of efforts to raise funds for the Iron 
Mountain School Campaign was also voted. The Austin 
Brotherhood was received into membership and brought 
into the Brotherhood a group of intelligent, active workers. 
For the ensuing year W. S. Rapp of Houston was elected 
president, P. M. Vickers of Houston vice-president, Dr. 
C. C. Albers, assistant professor of pharmacy at Texas Uni- 
versity, Austin, secretary, and W. Hohlt of Shiner treasurer. 

The Holy Communion was administered to the pastors 
and lay delegates on Sunday night. The Rev. F. W. Kern, 
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president of synod, conducted the Confessional Service; the 
Rey. William J. Hoebel, secretary of synod, was liturgist. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. F. H. Knubel. He also 
preached the sermon Monday night. 


Austin Congregation Received 

Monday morning the sessions began with the Rev. F. W. 
Kern presiding. Twenty-three pastors and nineteen lay 
delegates were registered. The First English Lutheran 
Church of Austin was received into membership and the 
congregational delegate was seated as a member of the con- 
vention. The development of this congregation has been a 
real inspiration and encouragement to synod. Less than a 
year ago, at the close of the synodical convention, the Mis- 
sion Committee held a meeting to decide upon the opening 
of a new mission field. Austin was picked as the city that 
ought to be given first consideration. Early in the summer 
of 1936 workers from the various congregations invaded the 
capital city and made a house to house canvass. The results 
were promising, a meeting of interested persons was held, a 
petition was sent to the Mission Committee urging the es- 
tablishment of a congregation, a temporary place of worship 
was secured, and services were held regularly thereafter 
by various pastors of the synod. July 19, 1936, the congre- 
gation was organized. Ninety days later the charter mem- 
bership list was closed with fifty-one members. The Rev. 
F. W. Kern was called as pastor and was installed Septem- 
ber 27. The Sunday school was organized July 26, the 
Women’s Society on October 26, and the Brotherhood on 
February 7, 1937. Within a year of its beginning the con- 
gregation entertained the largest synodical convention in 
the writer’s recollection. Another indication of missionary 
progress was the announcement that Grace Church of 
Houston, the Rev. William J. Hoebel pastor, had attained 
self-support. Pastors received into synod during the year 
are the Rev. Donald E. Elder from the Michigan Synod and 
the Rev. John Schedler from the Illinois Synod. 

Thoroughly alive to the value of church publicity, the 
Texas Synod nevertheless decided against further par- 
ticipation in a Lutheran Exhibit at the continued Centennial 
Exposition in Dallas this summer, the changed nature of 
the proposed fair being cited as the reason. 


Centralized Education 

As an outgrowth of a conference of committee chairmen 
which was held on the bay near Houston last summer the 
president proposed a unified committee on Parish Educa- 
tion. “The strength and promotion of the church depends,” 
said he, “so far as the human element is concerned, upon 
parish education in its broadest application. Information 
and inspiration concerning the divine foundation and mis- 
sion, the history, functions and organization of the church 
must be brought down to the last man, woman and child 
in all congregations. This is rightly a function of the synod. 
. . . I propose a synodical committee on Parish Education 
which shall supervise the work of congregational—Sunday, 
weekday and vacation—the work of men, the work of 
women, the work of young people, and the liturgical life 
of our congregations. This committee shall be charged with 
the task of supervising and co-ordinating the activities of 
the recognized auxiliaries of the church within our synod, 
so that the whole program of the whole church will be 
brought to the attention of the entire membership of our 
congregations.” Synod approved the recommendation and 
so opened the way for a development that may be of real 
benefit and of more than local interest. Another recom- 
mendation of the president concerned the plan of promo- 
tion which was adopted by the Columbus convention. Two 
such group conferences as proposed in this plan will be 
held in the Texas Synod. 

Keenly appreciative of the large assistance which the 
church has given to the development of synod through the 
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Board of American Missions, synod wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed the proposed campaign for Church Extension funds 
which will be conducted in 1938. The synod’s own institu- 
tion, the Lutheran Hospital at Cuero, reported its best year 
since the depression and was granted permission to make 
an appeal during the Christmas season for funds to be used 
for the liquidation of the bonded indebtedness of the hos- 
pital. The congregations in Houston were requested to make 
a survey and recommendations concerning Seamen’s Wel- 
fare work in the port of Houston and to submit the results 
of the survey to the Inner Mission Board of the church. 
No further headaches were proposed for the United Lu- 
theran Church, possibly because this is not convention year; 
but evidently all were satisfied that the memorials con- 
cerning the representation by women and the Lutheran 
episcopacy were sufficient for the time being. Of less happy 
and more depressing nature was the vote of synod raising 
the suspension of the Rev. F. Dodzuweit to a deposition 
from the Lutheran ministry. 


President Knubel Conducts Forum 


If the experience of the Texas Synod means anything, 
the arrangement of the church to have a member of the 
Executive Board attend the conventions of the synods should 
meet with widespread approval. Several periods during the 
convention were set aside for a discussion and open forum 
conducted by Dr. Knubel. Building upon his address on 
Sunday afternoon, Dr. Knubel introduced these discussions 
by showing that the passions of Jesus find their fruitage in 
the life of the Christian Church as the passions for mis- 
sions, for education and mercy, and that these passions were 
distributed through the seven boards of the church to which 
ninety-five per cent of the apportionment monies are as- 
signed. To show its appreciation synod had a not so solemn 
investiture and presented Dr. Knubel, not with a red hat, 
but with one of the ten-gallon variety. When he donned his 
new headgear someone thought he saw a marked resem- 
blance to Buffalo Bill. 

The closing service was held Tuesday night, the sermon 
being preached by the Rev. M. A. Ritzen, superintendent of 
Tabitha Home at Lincoln, Nebr. Dr. Ritzen also installed 
the newly elected officers at this service: the Rev. F. W. 
Kern, president; the Rev. Paul Bechter, vice-president; the 
Rev. William J. Hoebel, secretary; the Rev. M. Markert, 
German secretary; Mr. E. C. Vogt, treasurer; the Rev. O. K. 
Oelke, statistical secretary. The Rev. J. M. Schedler and 
Dr. E. E. Bohls members of the Executive Committee; the 
Rev. E. Rowoldt and the Rev. P. Kuehner and Mr. A. F. 
Speckles members of the Mission Committee; the Rev. Paul 
Kuehner, editor of the Texas Lutheran; the Rev. Paul 
Bechter, the Rev. J. W. Kern, Dr. S. W. Bohls, Messrs. R. 
Albrecht and F. E. Meyer members of the Hospital Board; 
and the Rev. F. W. Henkel, board of trustees of Midland 
College, were the other elections. 

St. Luke’s, San Antonio, invited synod to hold its next 
convention in the Alamo City, May 8-10, 1938. 


KANSAS SYNOD AT WICHITA 


Secretary Puls Promoted to Presidency 
Reported by the Rev. Robert E. Gaston 


REPORT OF THE sixty-ninth annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States. 

The sixty-ninth annual convention of the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States was held 
April 19-22 in St. Paul’s Church, Wichita, Kan., of which 
E. E. Stauffer, D.D., is the pastor. The convention was ex- 
ceptionally well attended, being one of the largest in several 
years. 
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The Rev. Franklin Clark Fry of Akron, Ohio, and Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, president of the United Lutheran Church, 
were the inspirational speakers of the convention. 

The Rev. Charles A. Puls of Lawrence, Kan., was elected 
president of the synod to succeed the Rev. E. Victor Roland 
of Tulsa, Okla., whose term expired at this convention. The 
Rev. W. Wilbur Klover of Eureka, Kan., was elected secre- 
tary, taking the place left vacant by Pastor Puls, who had 
been secretary of the synod. 

Sherman Frederick, Jr., a graduate of Western Theological 
Seminary at Fremont, Nebr., and Burd Arganbright, a 
graduate of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary at Maywood, 
Ill., were ordained to the gospel ministry. 

The report of the statistician showed that good progress 
had been made in all lines of parish activity during the past 


‘year. One new parish, Wakeeney, Kan., was added to the 


synod. 

Synod endorsed an extensive plan of improvements for 
Camp Washunga, the synod’s camp located at Junction City, 
Kansas. 

Synod gave its whole-hearted approval and support to the 
promotional plan of the United Lutheran Church. 


PROTESTANTISM IN AUSTRIA IN 1935 


STATISTICS concerning Protestantism in Austria, which 
have been received by the Statistician of the National Lu- 
theran Council, Dr. G. L. Kieffer, show that the Evangelical 
Church of the Augsburg Confession in Austria has 302,044 
members, and the Evangelical Church of the Helvetian Con- 
fession, or the Reformed Church, has a membership of 
15,843, making a total Protestant enrolled membership in 
Austria of 317,887. An interesting sidelight on these statistics 
is the fact that in the Evangelical Church of the Augsburg 
Confession there are enrolled 1,185 that accept the Helvetian, 
or Reformed Confession, and in the Evangelical Church, 
Helvetian or Reformed Confession, there are enrolled 1,712 
who accept the Augsburg Confession, making a total of those 
who accept the Augsburg Confession of 302,571 and a total 
of those who accept the Helvetian or Reformed Confessian 
of 15,316. 

The losses reported by the Evangelical Church of the 
Augsburg Confession in 1935 total 1,352 and those of the 
Evangelical Church, Helvetian or Reformed Confession, 97, 
or a total of 1,449, which is to be compared with a gain by 
the Church of the Augsburg Confession of 8,271 and a gain 


by the Evangelical Church of the Helvetian or Reformed 


Confession of 358, or a total gain of 8,629. These gains in 
the Evangelical Church of the Augsburg Confession won 
from Rome 5,190, and the Evangelical Church of the Helve- 
tian or Reformed Confession won 135 from Rome, a total 
gain of 5,325 from Rome. The number indicates that the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, despite its political strength, 
loses members to Protestantism. 

The Lutheran Church, or the Evangelical Church of the 
Augsburg Confession, converted seventy Jews, received 
fifty-one fromeother religious bodies, and won 2,960 persons 
from the world (Aus der Konfessionslosigkeit), and the 
Reformed Church, or the Evangelical Church of the Helve- 
tian Confession, converted twenty-three Jews, received five 
from other religious bodies, and won 195 from the world, 
which added ninety-three Jews to the Protestant faiths, 
fifty-six from other religious bodies, and 3,155 from the 
world. 

The net gain of the Lutheran Church in Austria for the 
year 1935 amounted to 2.6225 per cent. This church in 1935 
suffered persecution, which fact may go a long way to ex- 
plain the size of the gain in per cent. Incidentally, the net 
gain of the Lutherans in the United States and Canada in 
1935 was 1.1608 per cent.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


COLLEGE MEN AND MISSIONS 
Missionary E. G. Wood, Graduate of Midland College 


and Western Seminary at Fremont, Nebr., 
Sees an Alarming Situation 


Is THERE a different attitude toward missions among col- 
lege students of today than among those of ten years ago? 
Psychologists tell us that there is nothing to be gained by 
evading the facts. The first step in obtaining the solution 
of a problem is to face the facts squarely. While it is true 
that never has there been more than a small minority in the 
church vitally interested in the great task of Kingdom- 
building in the uttermost parts of the earth, there are times 
today when we need to search carefully to find even that 
small minority among college students. Ten years ago on 
the campus of the Lutheran institution which I attended, ten 
per cent of the student body took active part in the weekly 
meetings of a mission study and prayer group. Out of that 
group of students, three landed in Africa, one in South 
America, one in Japan, two in India, and several of the 
others are in charge of home mission churches. If there are 
fewer now interested in missions, perhaps we who have 
gone out are in part to blame for not keeping up our con- 
tacts with students on the campus. The same situation exists 
on other campuses. 


Past Younger Leaders 


To me, this is an alarming situation. Youth is the time of 
idealism, the time when the challenge of adventure with 
Christ in establishing His Kingdom in non-Christian lands, 
under difficult conditions, makes its appeal. The church has 
not stirred young men, but young men have stirred the 
church. Read the history of missions in this country and 
you will find that the great impulses toward foreign work 


have come from young men, even while they were in col-. 


lege and seminary. Take time to read of the work of a 
group of students at Williams College in Massachusetts a 
little over a hundred years ago. Out of that group, studying 
and praying about missions, came some of the most remark- 
able movements in the church during the past century. 
Samuel J. Mills, the prime mover in that Haystack Prayer 
Meeting, was instrumental not only in the:formation of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
but in the establishment of the American Bible Society and 
of the Colonization Society for settling freed slaves in 
Liberia. Mills died when he was only thirty-five; but what 
a work he had done. In that same group was Adoniram 
Judson, the founder of the wonderful Baptist Mission in 
Burma. The church did not challenge them, but they chal- 
lenged the church; and it was their enthusiasm and zeal 
and hard work that caused the church to form a Board to 
prosecute the work of Foreign Missions, the first board of 
its kind in America. Later on in that century, toward its 
close, a new wave of enthusiasm came into the church. And 
again it was a group of college and seminary students to 
whom the evangelization of the world in this generation pre- 
sented a great challenge, Wilder, Speer, Mott, Eddy. 
Turning to our own church we find that about the same 
time a young man presented himself to the church. And 
the church said the same thing it is saying today: “No 
money.” Did that satisfy him? Decidedly not! At once he 
began to’make his appeal to the Sunday schools, and by 
going from congregation to congregation and presenting the 
challenge to the children, he managed to raise enough 
money to go to India. He accomplished a great work, both 
in India and America. And many say that the former Gen- 
eral Synod coasted along for many years on the splendid 
training in missionary giving imparted to the young people 
of the church by the children’s missionary, Adam Rowe. 
If that spirit is not in the college student of today, what 
are the reasons? Part of the responsibility, it seems to me, 
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can be laid at the door of Student Christian Associations. 
Tolerance, appreciation of the values found in other re- 
ligions, was overemphasized to the extent of losing the sense 
of the uniqueness of Christ. There are so many fine points 
among the religions of the East, it is said, why should we 
bother about preaching Christ? 


Spiritual Poverty 

The chief cause of the difficulty in regard to missions to- 
day is not economic depression but spiritual depression. 

When the Protestant Church became lost in intellectualism 
and rationalism, following the death of the reformers, the 
stirring appeal of Justinius von Weltz to begin work among 
the non-Christian peoples of the world, fell on deaf ears. 
Not until there was a great spiritual revival in the church, 
led by Spener and Francke, was there a beginning of mis- 
sion work, inner and foreign. The same situation was true 
in England. There were missionary societies, but they meant 
little until personal religion became revitalized under the 
leadership of Whitefield and Wesley. A certain celebrity 
went from parish to parish in England to hear famous 
preachers. Says he: “TI did not hear a single sermon which 
brought more Christianity than the writings of Cicero, and 
it was impossible for me to discover whether the preacher 
was a follower of Confucius, Mohammed, or Christ. The 
clergy were degraded, worldly. They spent their time in 
hunting, swearing, gambling, drinking. The higher classes 
gloried in adultery and immorality, gambling, swearing, 
drinking, desecration of the Sabbath. It was natural that 
there was no missionary activity.” Is this conclusion of 
Blackstone in the eighteenth century valid today? 

Foreign Missions is not an end in itself but a product of 
lives surrendered to Christ. No one is interested in mis- 
sions beyond a humanitarian standpoint, who has not found 
real values in Christ which he wants with his whole heart 
to share with others. I find many for whom Christ has no 
reality. I am convinced that it is harder to be a Christian 


, in America today than in India. With movies, drink, cars, 


cheap magazines, the student is faced with far greater prob- 
lems than we were compelled to face ten years ago. If he, 
in spite of these handicaps, has really found Christ, has had 
his life integrated about Christ’s purpose to establish the 
Kingdom of God in the hearts of men, is drawing daily on 
His resources,—then he can easily be interested in missions. 


Called to Pray 


A man who has the mind and spirit of Christ, has His 
vision of need everywhere,—regardless of any boundaries 
of race or color that we may have erected,—has His com- 
passion for men in that need, His knowledge of the Way to 
a richer, fuller, more abundant Life. He is constrained by 
the love of Christ to do something about that need. He 
cannot help himself. He acts not because of outward pressure 
but because of inner compulsion. I do not need to argue 
him into supporting missions. I present the need and im- 
mediately the love of Christ in his heart prompts him to 
action and prayer. A small group of us have been meeting 
these past few months for mission study and prayer, pray- 
ing specifically for needs on the fields. One young man who 
is working his way through school and does not have much 
for himself, brought me a five-dollar bill the other day, to 
be used for certain work in India. The women of the Mis- 
sionary Society did not disband because of the depression. 
Their work went on in spite of all obstacles, with very little 
curtailment during these past years. Why was this possible? 
Because in many congregations there is a small group of 
spiritually minded women, who have the mind and spirit of 
Christ and find difficulties simply a spur to new efforts. As 
a missionary, I am coming to the conviction that if we were 
to concentrate our efforts on making Christ a reality to 
more of our church members as well as to more of our col- 
lege students, we would increase interest in missions. 
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EACH NEEDS THE OTHER 


A Thoughtful Article on Keeping Boys and 
Girls in the Church 


By Mr. John C. Heber, Franklin, Pa. 


THE KEEPING of the boys and girls—I should say our boys 
and girls—in the church is one of the objectives in the pro- 
gram set up by the Brotherhood of the Lutheran Church, 
and is the subject I shall endeavor to set before you. 

The problem before us, and all other Lutheran Brother- 
hoods, is one not to be lightly considered. No organization 
can flourish without material from which to supply the ever- 
increasing demand on its resources. I mean that the true 
growth of any organization is an accelerated one and that 
the material to supply that growth must be at hand in ever- 
increasing amounts. The material from which our church is 
to obtain that which is needed for this growth is our boys 
and girls. 

We, the older members of this church, need the boys and 
girls in the church far more than we realize. Sometimes I 
feel that we need them more than they need us. We need 
them for the enthusiasm and courage they can supply. They 
need us for the faith, experience, and judgment which our 
increased years have developed. 

I have just said that the young people need us for the 
faith we have. Do we set our boys and girls an example in 
faith and life which will compel them to see that what we 
tell them is the thing to do, is what we are doing ourselves? 
How long will the boy or girl continue to go to Sunday 
school and church if dad and mother do not go also? How 
much Sunday school or church do they want if father and 
mother do not show by their home life that what they have 
received from the church and its school is as a “pearl with- 
out price’? Do you think that the boys and girls, as a 
whole, want that which father and mother do not consider 
of real value? 

To the little chap, dad is the greatest man in the world, 
and mother—well, mother’s place can never be filled by 
anyone else. How sad it is to the little fellow when he 
begins to find out that daddy is not the great man he has 
believed him to be. I recall many years ago a little fellow, 
whose father was a prominent member in his church, found 
lying on his little bed and crying bitterly. The boy’s mother 
found out, after much coaxing and urging, that his trouble 
was that “daddy swore.” We must set an example of faith 
and life before our young people which will compel their 
attention and set up in them a desire to do likewise. 


Continue Their Praying 
Our religion must be expressed in our homes; and how 
easy it would be to do so if we were really sincere in what 
we say and do in our church. Should it be harder to offer 
a prayer in our home than in our church? Do not let child- 


ish prayer of our children gradually discontinue. Rather , 


add our own prayers to theirs. Teach the little folks one of 
the many prayers to be said as we sit around our tables. 
Gather all your family around you at one of the periods 
during the day when they are all at home. Read a few 
verses of scripture, offer a short prayer, or all pray the 
“Lord’s Prayer.” In a short while the accrued benefits will 
make you wonder why you had never done so before. Home 
atmosphere of this nature will not fail to be of real value 
in keeping our young people in the church. A word of cau- 
tion is also in order. Do not be extreme! Let your religion 
be one of action, rather than merely one of words. Too much 
talking, without much doing, only shows us in our wrong 
colors. You may be able to fool yourself, but you cannot 
fool your boy or girl. 

Let us now take up a subject which has been more or less 
neglected in our work with young people. I refer to their 
religious training. You will at once ask: “Do we not send 
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them to Sunday school and do they\not get religious train- 
ing there?” Yes, this is true; but the Sunday school is only 
able in the small amount of time it is in session to give 
such a small portion of the religious training needed. At 
the best less than one hour per week is devoted to the 
teaching of the things which are so necessary to the well- 


_being of the boys and girls. Now, since the time each Sun- 


day is so short, is it not of the greatest importance that the 
attendance of the children be regular so that they do not 
miss any of the lessons in their course? You men of the 
Brotherhood can help greatly: first, by your own regular 
attendance at the church school; second, by encouraging 
your boys and girls to be there also. How much better to 
say, “Come on, we are going to Sunday school today,” than 
to say, “Hurry, children, get off to Sunday school.” Leading 
always accomplishes more than driving. Do all you can to 
help carry out the worth-while plans proposed for the fur- 
therance of training by the church school; such as the 
catechetical class, the weekday church school, and the sum- 
mer sessions of the weekday church school. We should also 
encourage the growth in true worship which I feel has been 
neglected far too much. One thing so necessary in the cul- 
tivation of true worship is reverence. So many times this 
is lost sight of. One could not help but notice the rever- 
ence with which our people at the last celebration of the 
Holy Communion approached the Holy Altar. By their 
attitudes it was very apparent that all realized the true 
bodily presence of our Lord. If we at such times so recog- 
nize our Saviour’s presence, why should we not at all times 
realize His presence? Is He not ever present in His sanc- 
tuary? Let us be reverent in our church at all times and 
our example will not fail to impress those with whom we 
worship there. 
The Habit of Giving 

Another point in the cultivation of our boys’ and girls’ 
interest in the church should be an appreciation of stew- 
ardship of our lives and possessions. We should try to show 
them the benefits of systematic giving, not only of their 
goods, but of their lives as well. This we cannot do if we 
do not believe in such stewardship ourselves. I would like 
to take time to express some personal views on the matter 
of stewardship, supporting these views with figures which 
would show that real stewardship is not practiced by the 
majority of our people. Now if real stewardship is not really 
practiced as it should be, does it not at once become ap- 
parent that it is vitally important that the young people be 
taught the proper appreciation of its benefits? Care should 
be taken that the boys and girls be given to understand 
that true stewardship is not a matter of dollars and cents. 
All that we have has been given us in trust by God. This 
includes life, health, our talents, and our possessions. We 
hold these things but as His stewards and some day an ac- 
counting must be made of our stewardship. This fact must 
be firmly fixed in the minds of our young people. 

Our interest in the young people should not be a one- 
sided one. We must be interested and concerned with their 
social and physical activities as well as their spiritual ones. 
I heartily recommend a mushball game or a bowling con- 
test between young men and ourselves. Why not have a few 
social evenings together each year? How about a corn roast 
or a picnic in the summer? Why not make this evening’s 
affair an annual occasion, broadening it to include the 
young women of the parish? Could we not have a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of our Brotherhood and 
the young people’s classes to take up the matter of such 
intergroup activities? I am sure a program can be arranged 
which would be of mutual benefit to all concerned. 


A Worthy Generation 
Before closing I feel that I must touch on some of the 
youth problems of our day. Much has been said or written 
(Continued on page 11) 
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WHAT HAPPENS THROUGH 
GAMBLING 


In This Installment, Consequences of Indulgence in Forms of 
Betting Are Described 


Prepared for the Committee on the Church and Social Trends of 
the National Lutheran Council 


GAMBLING is a transaction in which one gets, or hopes to 
get, something for nothing. “It involves the acquirement 
or attempted acquirement, of money by chance, without any 
exchange of value for it.” (Christian Social Council before 
Royal Commission.) It is profiting, or hoping to profit, at the 
expense of another, without value received. There is a 
mathematical certainty that someone will lose. Hence the 
moral wrong. Always one gives value and receives nothing 
in return; one receives without a fair exchange. That both 
sides agreed to the transaction merely proves that one was 
no better than the other. It is the prospect of getting some- 
thing for nothing that is the lure. Some gamble just for a 
thrill; the majority because of avarice. That the loss to each 
may be small in some cases has no bearing on the ethical 
questions involved. And always the operators and pro- 
moters receive sums, vast in the aggregate, from the many 
and return value only to the few. Gambling is wrong in 
principle. It is essentially dishonest. Win or lose, you are 
party to a dishonest transaction. 


The Moral Results of Gambling 


We are concerned mainly about the moral effects of 
gambling. Being wrong in principle, it is to be expected 
that the moral effects are evil. A bad tree cannot bear good 
fruit. The ripened fruit of this tree is moral deterioration, 
dishonesty, despair and tragedy! 

The greatest tragedy is not the loss of money, but what 
gambling does to character. Even the winners lose. They 
are led to depend on chance and not on honest toil. There 
is an inevitable moral disintegration. And the losers, always 
the vast majority, through worry over their losses, lose 
also the power of concentration and are unfit for work. 
The result often is loss of employment, loss of health, and 
loss of interest in the things that make life worth while. 
Each time a man wagers on the slim chance of getting a 
lot for little he sinks a step lower into poverty, misery and 
hopelessness. Those already poor are impoverished further. 

Social workers who appeared before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Lotteries and Betting, expressed themselves in the 
strongest terms on the demoralizing effects of gambling. 
Said one: “The whole outlook of young men and boys be- 
comes changed when the habit of gambling has been ac- 
quired.” 

Another witness before the Royal Commission, Captain 
Frank B. Howlett, of the Church Army, stated: “Fifty years 


ago drink was our great enemy. Today, with the growth. 


of a powerful and highly organized betting trade, gambling 
has taken the place of drink as the greatest danger to the 
welfare of the community.” Dean Inge has declared: 
“Gambling is a worse national vice than drunkenness and 
far more common.” 

A Justice of the United States Supreme Court declared 
in a decision: “Like other passions which agitate the great 
mass of the community, it (the gambling propensity) lies 
dormant until once aroused and then with the contagion 
and fury of pestilence, it sweeps morals, motives, honest 
purpose and industry into the vortex of vice; unhinges 
principles of religion and common honesty; the mind be- 
comes ungovernable and is destroyed to all useful purposes; 
chances of successful gambling alone are looked to for 
prosperity in life, even for the means of daily sustenance.” 


Habit Grows in Power 


As in the case of liquor, so here: many cannot control 
their urge to gamble. It becomes an overmastering habit, 
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a craze, a mania, a disease. It acts like dope, or some habit- 
forming drug. Many follow this overmastering urge until 
it results in the loss of one’s job; the loss of the respect of 
family and friends; it leads to destitution, rags, hunger, 
crime, jail, madness, suicide! 

The gambling propensity is exceedingly strong in some. 
It is a most dangerous urge. If once one gives way to the 
strange infatuation, the way back to normalcy and self 
control is exceedingly difficult. The Grace of God is one’s 
only hope. 

Promoters of gambling prey upon this tragic human weak- 
ness, just like the peddlers of dope. The gambling under- 
world seeks to cash in on the cupidity and the weakness, 
and the abnormalities of their fellowmen. They exploit 
the helpless and grow rich on their tragedies. 

Gambling frequently leads to crime, especially crimes of 
dishonesty, such as petty larceny, larceny, embezzlement 
and fraud. In one court in England ten per cent of the con- 
victions were for crimes due to gambling. Jurist and pro- 
bation officers testified before the Royal Commission that 
gambling is a large factor among the causes of crime. 

The manager of a large finance company in Chicago told 
the writer that when employees default it almost invariably 
is due to one of three causes: drink, women or gambling. 

Sir Josiah Stump, head of a corporation employing 250,000 
men, stated before the Royal Commission that four times 
as many peculations among the employees were due to 
gambling as to certain other causes mentioned in his tes- 
timony. 

It is not strange that questionnaires sent by employers to 
references given by applicants usually contain the question: 
“Does the applicant gamble?” 


An Endless Chain of Tragedies 

A sixteen-page pamphlet entitled, “Crimes and Tragedies 
of the Race Track,” was published in 1931. This contains 
brief stories of the tragedies of the tracks during recent 
years. There are listed: eight assaults, three bank robberies, 
seven bankruptcies, four burglaries, eighteen disappear- 
ances, forty-nine embezzlements, nine forgeries, ten grand 
larcenies, fourteen larcenies, sixteen murders and nineteen 
suicides. 

A Los Angeles police executive writes: “No other vice 
leaves its path strewn with destruction and sorrow as does 
race track gambling.” 

One writer on this subject claims that there have been 
five thousand bankruptcies in twenty years due to gambling. 

Many cases of misappropriation of funds never reach the 
courts because employers give the guilty parties “a break.” 
Hence, there is no way of knowing just how many cases of 
misappropriation there are year after year. 

Many crimes of violence are the result of gambling. There 
are quarrels and brawls with murder as the result. A great 
many cases of suicide are the result of gambling losses. 
There is disappointment, shame, remorse, fear of exposure, 
despair, with self-destruction in the end. An employee of a 
Texas oil company who had embezzled his employer’s funds 
in order to bet on the races left this note before taking his 
own life: “To the Public: Race horses caused this. The 
greatest thing the Texas legislators can do is to repeal the 
gambling laws.” He spoke for thousands who, due to gamb- 
ling losses, have rushed unsummoned to the bar of God. 

Gambling promoters and operators corrupt public officials. 
In order to protect society, the state has enacted laws for- 
bidding most types of gambling. The promoters are willing 
to pay law-enforcing officials well for “protection.” Wide 
open conditions are prima facie evidence of connivance — 
on the part of officials. The “big shots” among the gamblers 
who pay for protection want the laws enforced against all 
other would-be violators. Otherwise too many would get 
into the racket and there would be little profit for anyone. 
They are ready to pay well for such a monopoly. 
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A Show of Civic Virtue 

Sometimes public sentiment demands that gambling be 
cleaned out. The crooked mayor or prosecuting attorney 
announces with a great blare of trumpets in all newspapers 
that he is going after the gamblers. The names of witnesses 
sought are announced. Perhaps even pictures are published 
of the police officers assigned to the task. This gives fair 
warning to all that the “heat” is on. A few small-time of- 
fenders are convicted. Then there is a lull, and then all 
goes merrily on as before. The “big shots” have paid for 
protection and they got it. Gambling corrupts politics. 

Thus it appears that gambling is ethically unsound and 
morally destructive. Its history proves that it is degrading 
to the individual and demoralizing to society. Stark tragedy 
multiplies whenever it increases in extent. It is an ever- 
expanding social menace. Misery and degradation are its 
ripened fruits. It may well be called “Public Enemy No. 1.” 


THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON 
By William Schoeler, Litt.D. 


Date CarneEGIE recently published a book with the title, 
“How to Win Friends and Influence People.” It is enjoying 
a big sale, and justifiably so. We are all interested in prac- 
tical suggestions that will help us to get along in this world 
with the least amount of friction and the greatest measure 
of success. 

Most of us become involved in far too many difficulties; 
most of us are like babes in the.wood trying to find a way 
out by the costly and wasteful trial and error method. The 
strange thing is that while the findings of experts are care- 
fully studied and adopted in the science of medicine and 
dietetics, for example, in morals and ethics the great ma- 
jority of mankind still want to “try anything once,” and 
“live their own lives.” 

On this question our worldly-wise Franklin said, “Ex- 
perience keeps a dear school; but fools will learn in no 
other, and scarce in that.” To most men, in the words of 
Coleridge, “Experience is like the stern lights of a ship, 
which illumine only the track it has passed.” 

It should not be so, and the prudent man does not insist 
on touching or tasting everything for himself; he gains all 
the wisdom he can at the expense and from the experience 
of others. _ 

Much of the wisdom of nations has been collected in pithy 
sayings called proverbs. They are easily memorized and 
instantly understood. A proverb is more than a genial 
sentiment, an affectionate exhortation, a cautious guess. 
Since proverbs are usually put down after the event, not 
before it, they may be said to represent the “very science 
of practical philosophy,” as one writer puts it. “We find in 
them what the wisest men in all times have proved to be 
the truth in the most practical aspects of life.” 

The Bible, so complete in everything else, is complete 
also in this that it furnishes us with a “moral notebook,” a 
“practical guide to life,” in what is known as “The Proverbs 
of Solomon.” The book is interesting not only because of its 
contents, but equally so on account of its author. As Walter 
Scott reminds us, it is important not only to consider “what” 
is said, but “who” said it. 

The man who speaks to us in the Proverbs was “the son 
of David, king of Israel.” He did not occupy the cell of a 
hermit, or live like an ascetic; he was a man of wide and 
varied experience. In his own words, he had “proved mirth”; 
he had “enjoyed pleasure”; he had “laid hold on folly.” 

“I made me great works; I builded me houses; I planted 
me vineyards; I made me gardens and parks, and I planted 
trees in them of all kinds of fruit; I made me pools of water, 
to water therefrom the forest where trees were reared; I 
bought man-servants and maid-servants, and had servants 
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born in my house; also I had great possessions of herds and. 
flocks, above all that were before me in Jerusalem; I gath- 
ered me also silver and gold, and the treasure of kings and 
of provinces; I got me men-singers and women-singers, 
and the delights of the sons of men, musical. instruments, 
and that of all sorts. So I was great, and increased more 
than all that were before me in Jerusalem. I withheld not 
my heart from any joy; for my heart rejoiced because of 
all my labor. Then I looked on all the works that my hands 
had wrought, and on all the labor that I had labored to do; 
and, behold—” 

Well, and then he tells us how much was worth while, 
and how much was nothing but wind and vanity. His tone 
is marked by great earnestness. To fall back upon the errors 
of his life, as some do, in order to escape the urgency of his 
appeal, is stupid. Wise men will regard Solomon’s errors 
as lending additional force to his exhortations. The man 
who has been in the pit can speak most vividly about its 
depth and darkness. He who is bruised in every limb can 
best tell how strong is the foe with whom men must wrestle 
in this business called living. 

The great ambition of Solomon was to “search out by 
wisdom concerning all that is done under heaven,” and his 
wealth and position gave him exceptional opportunities to 
study the ways of men. Toward the end of his life he re- 
corded what he had learned in the form of proverbs, and 
for more than two thousand years his words have been a 
guide to men in every walk of life. They never grow old. 
They have lessons even for us men and women of the twen- 
tieth century. If we reflect on them we may learn: 

“To know wisdom and instruction; to discern the words 
of understanding; to receive instruction in wise dealing, in 
righteousness and justice and equity; to give prudence to 
the simple, to the young man knowledge and discretion; 
that the wise may hear, and increase in learning; and that 
a man of understanding may attain unto sound counsels.” 


EACH NEEDS THE OTHER 
(Continued from page 9) 


on the subject of the young people. Much has been in their 
favor and much more against them. Some writers would 
have you believe that the youth of today are not as good 
as the boys and girls of yesteryears. If I may express an 
opinion, I believe that the young people of today are as fine, 
as kind, as willing, as earnest, and as spiritually minded as 
those of any other time. The youth of today are faced with 
more that tends to keep them from the spirtual things of 
life. Temptations face them on every side but I feel that 
they are coming out on top, stronger than before. We can- 
not keep our children from these evils, but we can help 
and guide them so that they may be able to resist their 
temptations. The strongest characters are those formed in 
spite of the influences which tend to destroy. You cannot 
swim unless you enter the water; you cannot form those 
strong characters so necessary for the accomplishment of 
the greater things in life unless you have successfully re- 
sisted the evils and temptations which tend to destroy. Let 
us try to see ourselves as youth sees us. Do not feel that 
you are always right and that they are wrong. Remember 
the boys of today are the men of tomorrow. Working con- 
ditions, new ideas, radio, fast methods of travel, have very 
radically changed the lives of all people from what they 
were even ten years ago. Let us have faith in our young 
people. Let us encourage them and try to see life from 
their viewpoint. Show them the things we have learned 
due to our increased years. Keep ever before them that 
which never changes—Jesus Christ and His teachings. Help 
them to accept Him as their personal Saviour. Give them 
some worth-while work to do and you will have done much 
to keep them in the church. 
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THE MENACE STRIKES 


It 1s to the credit of human nature that the victims of the 
Hindenburg disaster are everywhere held in sorrowful es- 
teem. Adventurers in a mode of travel that always has 
perils from storms, they faced also those incident to a new 
way of travel across the Atlantic. Perhaps the less thought- 
ful believed that the precautions against fire and explosion 
were sufficient, but certainly those in charge realized that 
some unknown factor of destruction might annul in an in- 
stant all the preventive equipment that science and vigilance 
could install. It was such knowledge that required courage 
in the performance of duty. 

Whether halving the time required by boats to cross the 
sea is worth the sacrifices of life and property it is costing, 
we do not presume to say. We can, however, admire the 
courage and skill of those who respond to what they con- 
sider a duty. We join with our brethren in faith in Europe 
in sorrow over the death of Captain Lehmann and his fel- 
low craftsmen. It is comforting to know that he and others 
were believers in Jesus Christ and therefore spiritually safe. 
We can also hope that the Hindenburg disaster will induce 
an investigation from which either greater safety or aban- 
donment of the type of craft will be the decision reached. 


SHRUNKEN AND TOUGHENED 


THE KIND of sophistication now prevalent in too much of 
America’s society is nothing to brag about. It does no credit 
to the sensitiveness of people that they are not shocked by 
oaths in speech and literature, obscenity in books and pic- 
tures, and near-nakedness in advertisements and at public 
social occasions. It is a reversion to boorishness and sav- 
agery, not an ascent into the realm of larger responsiveness 
to high thoughts, ideals and customs. 

It is reported that a tribe of negroes in Central Africa are 
nudists. That is all they are,—naked aborigines in a pri- 
meval forest, whence nothing of culture and usefulness has 
come. Prior to the French Revolution, there was an aris- 
tocracy in Paris that could ride recklessly through the 
streets of cities killing peasant women and children. These 
fine people had no heart for suffering: one of them replied, 
“Why do they not eat cake?” when she was told the masses 
lacked bread. Not many years later, peasant women took 
their knitting to the square where the nobility were guillo- 
tined and watched heads fall as they moved their needles. 
Those were not generations to which France points with 
pride, although in modern speech, “they could take it.” 
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We suggest to church folk that they get their bearings and 
see things as they are in the social world of which they are 
of necessity a part. Alcohol, nicotine, late hours and “neck- 
ing,”—those in the form of beverages, cigarettes, parties and 
courting (if so honorable a word may be employed) are not 
products of a better or a freer society. They are in fact 
lapses into barbarism and contamination that toughen all 
the higher and better social capabilities of men and women. 
We may admire the sturdiness of an Indian and the healthi- 
ness of a squaw, but who wants to be either? Write your 
magazine publisher against the use of profanity. Advise 
your lending library against obscene books and name some 
fit to read. Look up the liquor laws of your state and ask 
your mayor to what extent they are regarded. 

We suggest that young women can well be as sensitive 
in their dress, manners and speech as were their grand- 
mothers (maybe, their mothers). You can take any ob- 
servant elderly gentleman’s word for it that you do not 
make your life easier or yourself more attractive by silencing 
the dictates of modesty. There is a lot of piffle being ped- 
dled these days about knowledge and the equality of sexes. 
Women’s esteem of purity is what evokes men’s valuation 
of gallantry. This is a virtue the stronger sex cultivates only 
when women are worthy of its exercise. 


BRANDED BY A LABEL 


By A BRAND we mean such a mark as will permanently 
establish class or ownership. The term is most familiar to us 
of this day and age as meaning a tool used by the possessors 
of ranches to stamp the sign of ownership upon herds of 
cattle or horses. The branding iron burned an indellible 
mark on the skin of the animal. In earlier days an equiva- 
lent of the brand was used to indicate serfs or slaves. Some 
nations indicated criminals by some mark that would be 
understood as meaning lawbreaker. 

Only because the brand was the most permanent form 
of label do we use it in our heading. Happily the tool has 
long since been banished as a means to identify criminals. 
But classes in society have not disappeared. The fact is that 
class consciousness is recognized and is industriously cul- 
tivated in some circles. The Russian revolution was the 
final action of a conflict in which wage earners and peasants 
were arrayed against employers and nobility. The line was 
strictly drawn between proletarians and bourgeoise. In 
Germany, Arians have a distinction from non-Arians, so 
that the latter are debarred from citizenship. In the United 
States there is “class feeling” traceable to race and in some 
sections “native” and “alien” are labels for segments of the 
population. The present economic condition threatens the 
production of a vicious separation’ of the people into two 
groups, namely, capitalists and laborers, or industry and 
labor, or employers and employed. 

Except in a society where a portion are slaves and the 
remainder are free, or part are citizens and the rest aliens, 
a division of the population into two classes and the appeal 
to class consciousness is always accompanied with injustice. 
Human beings are too complex as individuals and their re- 
lations to each other are too complicated and numerous to 
permit such an arrangement on any correct standard. Only 
a false theory or a social injustice will produce class war- 
fare. Usually the two are contemporary: the one being the 
dialectic and the other the energizing cause. For Russia, 
Marxism supplied the theory and a corrupted social order 
the occasion. In Germany the Treaty of Versailles and sub- 
sequent international decisions produced National Socialism 
and anti-Semitism. The bitterness, confusion and strife such 
class struggles produce is vividly shown in the two coun- 
tries named. A state of internal war ensues that wastes the 
gains in happiness that might accrue through the vastly 
increased modern facilities for culture and happiness. God 
grant that America and Canada may escape such brutal 
futility. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


ONCE WE SPENT a vacation month with an ex-merchant 
marine officer, a man who knew the lore of the sea. It was 
from him that we first heard the prayer of the sailor during 
a raging storm in which the ship was tossing—“God save 
the poor people on land.” From our point of view the anxiety 
was entirely misplaced. Probably we are equally ignorant 
about conditions in Hollywood, where continuity of produc- 
tion has been threatened by a strike. Think of the millions 
of women and children whose conversations would have 
been seriously affected if the movies failed to produce new 
films with-the usual rapidity. 


Philadelphia Reminds Us 


In ouR youtH there was a story told of a thrifty farmer’s 
reply to the request of his son to attend a circus due to show 
in their town. The father said, “No, son. But if you are a 
good boy you may go to the cemetery next Saturday and 
look at the new monument being erected.” With the papers 
filled with news and pictures of the coronation in London 
on May 12, there appeared in the street cars of Philadelphia 
notice of civic exercises and a Sunday meeting in Independ- 
ence Square to commemorate the one hundred fiftieth an- 
niversary of the drafting of the Constitution of the United 
States. The city founded by Penn need not apologize for 
fostering interest in this document. It has survived a good 
many dynasties since the representatives of the people wrote 
their names at the bottom of it in September, 1787. 

Not all of us realize that a written body of principles de- 
fining the form and extents of government is modern. The 
constitution formulated in 1787 was the first of its kind. 
Great Britain, we read, still manages to get along with acts 
of Parliament and precedents, but most European nations 
since 1848 have accepted written constitutions. Regard for 
the pioneer document by Americans is the more essential 
at this time when imperialism gnaws at the rights of citizens 
in the guise of dictatorships. 


A Roman Catholic Sophistry 


In A RECENT secular daily, we noted the announcement 
that the Roman Catholics contribute a certain number of 
millions of dollars annually in support of their schools, and 
that this sum plus the cost of buildings would be required 
of taxpayers were it not for parochial education. The item 
came of course from Roman Catholic authorities and it was 
given a place in the news because in some commonwealths 
there is agitation to share tax-gathered funds with Roman 
Catholic schools. 

It takes considerable impudence on the part of the 
hierarchy to offer that plea and great gullibility on the part 
of Johnny Q. Public to accept it. The nation never refused 
the advantage of free schools to Roman Catholic children. 
It is of their own choice that they maintain separate build- 
ings, separate textbooks and teachers of their own faith. 
The nation permits the privilege (somewhat reluctantly we 
believe) as an implication of its regard for free institutions 
and for freedom to worship God as one chooses, but the 
average citizen knows that one source of the divisions of 
the people into classes comes from parochial education. 

The principle advanced is a fallacy. If the Roman Cath- 
olics deserve a share in the tax funds because they teach 
their children in their own institutions, then private, civic 
and denominational groups have an equally valid claim. 
Lutherans have a few parochial schools: to their credit be 
it said that in Ohio in 1935 pastors of that general body were 
frank in defining the purpose of their separatism and willing 
to finance the special privileges their parish schools foster. 
The Roman Catholics should be equally consistent and put 
an end to the whining plea of saving the citizens money 


through their schools. No good to the nation accrues from 
the division of its children into Protestant and Catholic 
groups. 

Whose is the Fault? 

IN A SERIES of meetings of congregational leaders con- 
ducted recently by the Pittsburgh Synod, opportunity to ask 
questions was given by President Bagger and sparingly used 
by those in attendance. Of course the support of the church’s 
work by offerings excited queries. Replies to “How shall 
we raise our apportionment?” indicated that where the 
church’s membership knows what it is all about, financial 
responses are not difficul to get. An illustration of the con- 
nection between intelligent and ignorant giving was the 
experience of one congregation whose pastor gave his mem- 
bers three-minute talks each Sunday after New Year 
about the different enterprises carried on by their synod 
and the United Lutheran Church with the result that their 
year’s quota was almost reached by April 1. This and a few 
similar “testimonies” elicited the conclusion that more in- 
formation spread among the people would give them the 
needed impulse to finance their church’s undertakings. 
“Why is there not a book available?” was one inquiry. 

As a matter of fact, one among the first books issued by 
the United Lutheran Church was a little volume of which 
President Knubel and the late Secretary M. G. G. Scherer 
were the sponsors, the title being “Our Church.” It was and 
is an accurate and adequate brief history and description 
of the United Lutheran Church. We refreshed our knowl- 
edge of it by reading its table of contents. The extent, 
methods and activities of the United Lutheran Church are 
plainly set forth in its pages. It has been followed by three 
other “Key Books” that deal with fields of endeavor where 
the U. L. C. A. is at work. 

Also available but more condensed and localized is Sec- 
retary Dr. Greever’s synopsis of the proceedings of the 1936 
convention of our fellowship of believers which was held in 
Columbus, Ohio, last October. If you have the 1937 Year 
Book of the United Lutheran Church you can read on the 
pages opposite the calendar of the months a very interesting 
quantity of facts about recent accomplishments and disap- 
pointments of our group. And while we are on the subject, 
we remark that readers of THe LUTHERAN can and generally 
do know how to appreciate their church. 

The trouble with information in a book is that it must be 
read in order to inform. We do not know whose fault it is, 
but the fact remains that our congregations are not a read- 
ing group of people. They are not illiterate, but they prefer 
the pages of secular books and papers to such as are written 
in behalf of better serving our Lord and Master. It is said 
that most folk do not know of the existence of our books 
and papers. That obstacle could certainly be overcome. Do 
you not think so, church councilman and you, dear pastor? 
And if information brings such glorious results, would it 
not be a wise act on the part of congregations to install a 
kind of circulating library and reading room where a set 
of books and copies of papers could be “loaned”? You say 
the people would not be interested in them? To that idea 
we relate a statement made by Dr. Bagger to those present 
at the recent meetings. Said he: “If we synodical officers fail 
to inform you, the guilt is ours. If you, who are the pastors 
and leaders of congregations, do not pass on the informa- 
tion you have received, you cannot hold your fellow mem- 
bers guilty of neglect. But if you tell them the situation, 
point out the opportunities and dangers of our times, and 
they refuse to hear you, the guilt is theirs.” In support of 
this exhortation he quoted James 4: 17. “To him that know- 
eth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” We sug- 
gest that a lot of alibis will be punctured on the judgment 
day by that New Testament affirmation. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“GREAT AND MARVELOUS ARE THY 
WORKS, LORD GOD ALMIGHTY. 
JUST AND TRUE ARE THY WAYS, 
THOU KING OF SAINTS. WHO 
SHALL NOT FEAR THEE, O LORD, 
AND GLORIFY THY NAME? FOR 
THOU ONLY ART HOLY.” 


“May the Infinite and Ineffable Trinity, 
the Father, the Son und the Holy Ghost, 
direct our life in good works and keep us 
steadfast in the faith.” 


Be present, Holy Trinity, 

Like splendour, and one Deity: 

Of things above, and things below, 
Beginning, that no end shall know. 


Thee all the armies of the sky 
Adore and laud and magnify; 
And Nature in her triple frame, 
Forever sanctifies Thy name. 


And we, too, thanks and homage pay, 
Thine own adoring flock today; 

O join to that celestial song 

The praises of our suppliant throng! 


Light, sole and one, we Thee confess, 
With triple praise we rightly bless; 
Alpha and Omega we own 

With every spirit round Thy throne. 


To Thee, O unbegotten One, 

And Thee, O sole-begotten Son, 

And Thee, O Holy Ghost, we raise 

Our equal and eternal praise. 
—Unknown. 


THE REFLECTION 
By A. W.N. 


Sapize Hankins stood before the big, 
beveled mirror in her room, studying 
seriously the reflection of herself. 

“A little too fat,’ mused the girl, 
thoughtfully. “Fresh lettuce, raw cab- 
bage and less candy will remedy that.” 

Carefully she studied the crown of her 
soft, brown hair. 

“Constant brushing of that,” she mused, 
“will bring back the luster that it once 
possessed.” 

The discovery of dark circles about her 
eyes brought her a bit closer to the mir- 
ror. “Too little sleep, young lady,” she 
said to the reflection; “to bed for you at 
ten o’clock sharp for the next month.” 

Having thus made these unpleasant ob- 
servations, the girl set about remedying 
them, and at the end of another month 
she again studied her reflection. 

Slender and straight, without an extra 
pound of flesh she stood; her hair glossy 
and bright under the rays of the electric 
globe over her head; the circles had van- 
ished from beneath her eyes, and she felt 
100 per cent better than she had in years. 

Suddenly Sadie smiled; it was good to 
be such a fine-looking specimen of hu- 
manity; she was thoroughly pleased with 
her own reflection. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“And just to think,” she murmured 
aloud, “I brought it all about by my own 
efforts; just to make my own reflection 
pleasing I have done these little things.” 

Without knowing why she was doing it, 
Sadie presently found herself applying the 
thought to other things. 

“The world,” she reasoned soberly, “is 
like a looking-glass; if we give smiles, 
we get smiles; if we give tears, we get 
tears; in the world looking-glass we get 
just what we bring to it.” 

And Sadie was right. Take the indi- 
vidual, for instance, who goes out look- 
ing for trouble; he generally finds it. 

The person who suspects everybody of 
wrong-doing generally finds people sus- 
picious of him. 

The person who sets imaginary ob- 
stacles across his path usually lacks the 
courage to climb over them. 

The individual who cringes with fear 
at every turn of the road rarely misses 
finding something new to frighten him. 

The same thing is true of the optimistic 
individual—that blessed person who be- 
lieves in giving a smile or a friendly hand; 
that blessed person who extends hope 
when the light flickers, and whose faith 
never wavers towards the good in his fel- 
low-man. 

That blessed individual who spreads 
sunshine and happiness wherever his or 
her path may lead, and never allows im- 
aginary mountains to spring from mole- 
hills. 

The world, like a mirror, gives us the 
reflection of ourselves; for, as surely as 
we live, we get out of life just what we 
put into it. It’s a matter of our own choos- 
ing what the reflection may be; the main 
idea is to review ourselves, and then chop 
off the unattractive features and add the 
attractive——Source Unknown. 


FRIENDS 
By Ethel T. Wolverton 
(Concluded from last week) 


Tomorrow was the closing day for en- 
trance into the contest put on by the Lake- 
side Music Club. She fell down limply by 
the side of the bed. Visions of a vast 
throng before which she was singing swept 
over her. A reputation—national—interna- 
tional! The applause of tens of thousands. 
That was worth toil, hardship, self-sac- 
rifice. 

But instead, a week or more and she 
would stand behind the counter in Clay’s 
grocery store, waiting on Lakeside custom- 
ers or taking orders over the telephone. 
Long hours, meager pay, weariness, then 
back to the dreary little home at night to 
hear the illogical disputes of the twins, 
Jerry’s childish, but none the less vocif- 
erous, lamentations, and to face her 
mother’s melancholy. 

She could not endure it. She had a 
right to her own life. Alone she could 


fight her way up somehow, up to those 
dizzy heights of which she dreamed. She 
would go ahead, enter the contest, win. 
She had never even guessed her power 
before. 

And then she thought of Alicia. Alicia 
expected to win that medal. Her voice 
was trained, was superior to that of any 
other girl in high school. She was proud 
of her voice, gloried in it, had worked 
hard to improve it. 

“But she has everything,” she mur- 
mured, unconsciously using her mother’s 
very words. “And I have—nothing. I’m 
going ahead. Itll bring me into public 
notice. A way will open. It has to open— 
oh, I can’t bury myself in—a store!” 

But it meant such a lot to Alicia. And 
Alicia had given her the dress. That was 
not all. Alicia had a way of sending half 
a cake home “to the twins, because we 
don’t care much for cake at our house, 
you know.” Then in the fall she had a 
habit of driving up and telling the twins 
there were “loads of apples going to waste 
on the ground.” On the occasions Eunice 
had assisted her sisters in the gathering, 
the soundness of the fruit made her sus- 
picious that the trees had been lately vig- 
orously shaken. There were times, too, 
when their woodpile seemed to increase 
rather than diminish in size, and once 
when she opened the back of Alicia’s 
roadster there were pieces of bark to be 
seen, 

Her lips set. She arose hastily. “Un- 
grateful wretch!” she whispered contritely. 
“If you enter the contest you'll spoil 
Alicia’s pleasure and get nowhere any- 
way.” 

That Alicia did not guess her power, she 
was certain. So in awe had she stood of 
her chum’s training. 

She never sang with her any more. 
Likewise in school she made but little 
effort, overshadowed by Alicia’s nearness. 

She went downstairs. Jerry was crying; 
her mother was scolding the twins. Sud- 
denly the girl straightened, a new resolve 
born, 


“Mid pleasures and palaces, though we 


may roam, 

Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home.” 

Jerry stopped crying. Mrs. Jordan 


turned, a flush slowly overspreading her 
wrinkled cheeks. 

“How you can sing, child!” was all she 
said. 

Alicia was not in school the next morn- 
ing, but there was a hurriedly scrawled 
letter for Eunice at the post-office. 

My great-uncle sick. Mother is taking 
me with her to New York. Fix things up 
with the teachers, won’t you? Ill return 
by the ninth, whether mother does or not. 

Hastily, ALicra. 


It was June 9, the night of the contest. 
Eunice longed to go, but the walk home 
would have been through a lonely, dark 
part of town. Alicia had not returned to 
Lakeside, she learned at Mr. Conner’s of- 
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fice on her way home from school. Eunice 
was puzzled. There was no evening train. 
Was Alicia gding to miss the contest? 

Marian had come in from play at six, 
acting very queerly indeed. She had re- 
fused supper, had moped upon the couch, 
and had taken, without a murmur, the 
medicine her mother offered her. Eunice 
had undressed the ten-year-old and put 
her to bed. The child had no pain, ap- 
parently no fever, but admitted she “just 
felt funny all over.” 

The little household, which had bright- 
ened visibly in the last few weeks under 
Eunice’s persistent caroling, drooped to- 
night. Poverty was one thing, but sick- 
ness was something entirely different, and 
real illness had been rare in the Jordan 
children’s lives. The supper-dishes done, 
Jerry asleep, and Miriam sent to her 
mother’s bed, Eunice threw herself into 
the chair beside the couch on which her 
mother lay, exhausted with the day’s work. 
Resolutely the girl packed up the lunch 
cloth Mrs. Jordan was making for a 
wealthy customer. 

“Tll work on it a bit,” she said. 

They did not speak, these two. The 
hours passed. Mrs. Jordan tried to rally 
herself to take up another bit of sewing. 
All in vain. Fatigue was too great. Both 
mother and daughter started, however, at 
the sound of a childish voice. 

“Please, Eunice, sing to me.” 

Marian stood in the doorway, bare- 
footed, bright-eyed, plaintive. She came 
straight to her sister, planting herself be- 
fore her imperiously. 

“Sing to me. And put on your. pretty 
dress.” 

“Oh, no, Marian!” Eunice laughed a lit- 
tle uncertainly. “Of course I'll sing to 
you, dear, all you want me to, but—” 

“T want you to put on the pretty dress 
—the blue one Alicia gave you.” 

“Humor the child, Funice.” Mrs. Jordan 
roused herself. “I’ve never seen her act 
so queerly. I think we must get a doctor.” 

Eunice hurried upstairs. Five minutes 
later she came down, and, gathering the 
whining child in her arms, asked: “What 
do you want me to sing to you, Marian?” 

“That song you sing to Jerry every 
night. Maybe I can sleep then. But sing 
it loud. I like to hear it—loud.” 

Eunice’s hold tightened about the little 
girl. She raised her voice in the lullaby. 
Once she started. Had she heard a door 
open? Just nervousness, perhaps. Marian 
was clinging to her, gazing at her spell- 
bound. And her mother— Somehow she 
had to sing—her best—tonight! 

The words came full-toned, surcharged 
with tenderness. Never had she sung be- 
fore as now. Her very soul expanded. Her 
sister needed her, needed her song. Bet- 
ter than the acclaim of crowds. 

The hall door burst open. Alicia stood 
there, behind her a sea of faces. Tears 
were in her eyes, streaming down her 
cheeks. 

“Stand up, Eunice. Stand up. Sing 
‘Home, Sweet Home.’ Oh, Eunice, you 
wouldn’t come to the contest, and I’ve 
brought the contest—to you!” 


The singer’s arms were empty. Marian 


with a shout of glee, had flown to the 
shelter of Alicia’s outstretched evening 
wrap. Mrs. Conner herself raised the 
blinds. The light streamed out upon faces 
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pressed close to the windows—a multi- 
tude! 

Then Eunice stood up and sang, sang 
as she never had sung before, sang with 
all the rich-toned power of her wonderful 
voice, “Home, Sweet Home.” 

And there were those who, under the 
kindly darkness of the spring night, wept! 

Hours later, alone in the bare little bed- 
room under the eaves, Alicia and Eunice 
talked. 

“And you thought I didn’t know you 
had a great voice, Eunice?” Alicia was 
saying. “Why, weeks ago Mrs. Guthrie 
and I sat for an hour in my car listening 
to you sing Jerry to sleep. Eunice, I left 
her alone with you purposely that day. 
I felt sure you’d enter the contest if she 
told you—” 

“The dress!” broke in the other. “Your 
uncle never sent you the dress.” 

“Really he did, Eunice.” 

“You asked him, then. 
truth.” 

“He asked me the color I wanted,” con- 
fessed Alicia, “and I told him—blue.” 

“You never wear blue.” 

“But I wanted you to enter the contest. 
Oh, Eunice, I had to bring your voice be- 
fore the public. And when I came home 
this evening and found you weren't en- 
tering—well, I coaxed Marian to play 
sick. I promised her the prettiest dress I 
could find for her if she’d make you sing 
that lullaby at ten-thirty o’clock. I told 
her just what she had to do. 

“And tonight, when they wanted to give 
me the medal, I told them—about you. 
Don’t think I didn’t know, Eunice, that 
you, with that dress to wear, kept out 
because of me. Oh, why did you think 
I’d care? I’ve known for months that my 
voice can’t compare—with yours. You’re 
not going to hold back longer. The Lake- 
side Music Club is back of you. Dad and 
mother are back of you. It’s just as I told 
your mother tonight--she’s so happy and 
so proud—they’ll lend you and your fam- 
ily money, with your voice as a kind of 
security. You can pay everything back 
sometime, Eunice. Your mother and the 
twins and Jerry can all live a lot better 
than if you worked in Clay’s store. Oh, 
you've got to listen to reason, Eunice. 
The world must not be cheated of your 
voice.” 

Their arms tightened about each other 
in the darkness. Then after a long silence, 
came Eunice’s trailing tones,—“I wonder 
if next to a home anything can be more 
wonderful than—a friend!” 

—Girlhood Days. 


Tell me the 


THE BOY WHO MADE A 
GARDEN 


ONCE UPON a time, before your grand- 
fathers and grandmothers were born, there 
was a little English boy who liked flowers 
so much that he spent most of his play- 
time in making a garden. He used to go 
out into the fields and woods and bring 
home flowers. He planted them carefully, 
watered them, and weeded them. It wasn’t 
always easy work, for sometimes the sun 
was hot, and sometimes it rained. But the 
boy kept on working. Soon his garden, 
filled with different kinds of flowers, was 
so beautiful that people came to look at it. 
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When he was fourteen, this boy, whose 
name was William Carey, had to give up 
his garden. His father and mother were 
poor people, and little William had to 
learn to work for his living. He did his 
work faithfully and well. 

When he was a little older, he studied 
to be a minister. He knew that there were 
many, many people in far-off lands who 
never had heard of Jesus. He decided to 
go to India, where he could help some of 
these people. 

It was a long, long trip to India, and he 
had a hard time after he reached there, 
for the people were afraid of him. 

But he kept at his work just as he had 
kept at his garden when he was a boy. 
He taught the people many things. He told 
them of Jesus. He showed them how to 
have better schools. He taught them how 
to print books. Then, he showed them 
how to make gardens. This time he made 
a very large garden, It had trees in it 
from many different countries. It had pota- 
toes in it, which the Indian people had 
never seen before. There were beautiful 
flowers in the garden Friends in England 
sent Carey tulip and daffodil bulbs, and 
many kinds of seeds to plant with the 
Indian flowers. Soon he had another beau- 
tiful garden which people came from all 
around to see. 

People in India are still grateful to Wil- 
liam Carey for his garden. But they are 
more grateful to him for telling them of 
the heavenly Father and of the way He 
wants them to live—Bethann B. Faris, in 
the Sunbeam. 


LITTLE THINGS 


WHENEVER cloudy days appear, 
We're apt to feel so blue, 

And nothing seems to go just right, 
No matter what we do. 

But don’t forget your cheery word, 
Or lose your pleasant smile; 

It may be just what someone needs 
To make life seem worth while. 


We may not know the heavy cross 
Our friends are called to bear,— 
How much they need our sympathy, 
How much they need our prayer. 
So don’t you think a better plan 
Than always “feeling blue,” 

Is just to do the kindest things 
That we can find to do? 


As Jesus loves and cares for us, 
So let us try to show 
Our love for Him in all we do, 
Wherever we may go. 
Let this sweet thought fill every heart 
Each morning when we wake: 
“Each little thing I do today 
Shall be for Jesus’ sake.” 
—Marcella Calkins. 


SMILES 


“SHE IS a woman who has suffered a 
great deal for her belief,” announced 
Mabel. 

“Indeed! What is her belief?” questioned 
an admirer. 

“She believes she can wear a number 
four shoe on a number six foot.” 
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SELLING OUT SELF 


Esau Exchanges His Birthright for Something to Eat 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Genesis 25: 27-34; 27: 41-45. The Sunday School Lesson for May 23 


Most PEOPLE condemn Esau. Some are 
sorry for him. His weakness is talked 
about; his foolish bargain is referred to as 
ludicrous. His character traits are all 
judged by his blundering in selling his 
birthright. But Esau had a handicap at 
home. His mother was against him; she 
was determined that her favorite son, 
Jacob, should get the upper hand. Though 
his father was on his side he did not as- 
sert himself, but was dominated by his 
wife. True it is that Esau let the desires 
of the flesh sit on the throne of his life 
and rule his decisions and actions. But 
he had his own ideals of what was worth 
most to him. He blundered not because of 
viciousness but of false standards and 
judgment. Take all we know of Esau 
and set it down as a scale for judging him 
and we are forced to conclude that he was 
weak in the things that mattered most 
though strong in other matters. Esau be- 
came a great leader, a man of power, an 
organizer of farsightedness, a builder of 
far-flung, strong people. But he never rose 
to what he might have become, because 
of the weakness he showed in selling him- 
self for a mess of pottage. 


Selling 


A divided home is bound to end rather 
disastrously for some of its members. 
Isaac ‘and Rebekah were not of one mind 
about the sons; the father preferred Esau, 
the mother preferred Jacob. Isaac’s quiet, 
stay-at-home life was drawn to Esau’s out- 
door, hunting expeditions to compensate 
for what it lacked. Rebekah’s admiration 
and love for Jacob grew stronger as he 
busied himself about the tents. Com- 
panionship intensified between Isaac and 
Esau, and between Rebekah and Jacob. 
Gradually the two brothers grew apart, 
not only in their likes and dislikes but 
also in their feeling for each other. Prob- 
ably Jacob was taught the value of the 
birthright by his mother, and Isaac rarely 
stressed its worth to Esau. Isaac’s keenest 
interest in Esau was on the special food he 
prepared for his father. At any rate the 
stage was well set for the sale of the birth- 
right to Jacob. Jacob timed his prepared 
pottage so that it whetted the appetite of 
Esau, returning fatigued and hungry from 
the field. The sight and odor of the food 
got the better of Esau’s judgment; the one 
thing he wanted most was food. He was 
ready to give up the birthright for some- 
thing to eat. Jacob took advantage of him 
and drove a bargain, demanding a pledge 
from him that he would stand by the sale, 
if he exchanged the birthright for a mess 
of pottage. Jacob’s shrewdness outwitted 
Esau. Esau’s indifference to his future 
standing in the family made him an easy 
mark for Jacob’s well-laid plot. The birth- 
right was the most significant position 
that could be handed down from father 
to son. It meant property, distinction, and 
priestly relation to the family. It was the 
most exalted place a man could have in 


his family. But Esau rated all this less 
than a bowl of red lentil soup. To satisfy 
his appetite for food was to him for the 
moment of greater concern than to inherit 
this birthright. Esau’s trouble was that he 
was a man of the moment; his momentary 
desire was his master. So he sold himself 
out. He denied himself the future intended 
for him. He yielded to the scheme of Jacob 
and his mother, without more than a pass- 
ing thought and with no scruples of con- 
science, that he was treating lightly a priv- 
ilege that God intended for him. 


Sequence 


Isaac was old, blind, and easily per- 
suaded. He seemed a bit childish. He felt 
the time had come to bestow the paternal 
blessing. He intended it for Esau. He had 
not lost his love for Esau though Esau was 
regarded as a family problem. He had 
transgressed the family tradition by marry- 
ing Hittite wives, thus bringing disgrace 
on himself and the family. Isaac was still 
fond of the food Esau prepared for him. 
While he was out hunting to get food for 
his father, Esau was tricked again by 
Jacob. Stealthily he deceived his blind 
father, making him believe that he was 
Esau. Isaac bestowed his blessing on 
Jacob, thinking he was giving it to Esau. 
Once given this blessing could not be re- 
voked. Jacob had won; Esau had _ lost. 
Hatred for Jacob filled Esau’s heart. It 
was a justifiable hatred, it would appear. 
Esau decided to kill Jacob; but he had too 
much respect for the feelings of his father 
to do so while his father lived. Isaac could 
not live much longer. A period of mourn- 
ing would follow his death. Then Esau 
would do away with Jacob. Murder was 
in his heart; it was restrained temporarily 
for Isaac’s sake. But Esau talked too 
much. He did not keep his secret inten- 
tion to himself. Somehow his mother dis- 
covered the purpose of Esau and the 
danger in which Jacob was living. By her 
sly scheming Esau was defeated in his 
plan to kill Jacob. But the natural se- 
quence of Jacob’s mean deception which 
beat Esau out of the paternal blessing was 
Esau’s anger and plan of murder. 


Spared 


Rebekah spared Esau from murdering 
Jacob by sending Jacob away to find a 
wife. She warned Jacob of Esau’s plan. 
She assumed that Esau would forget how 
he had been defrauded, and that, with 
Jacob out of his sight, he would change 
his mind about killing Jacob. Isaac had 
to be persuaded, even by deception, to 
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M. A Man of Appetite. Genesis 25: 27-34. 


T. A Man of Anger. Genesis 27: 41-45. 

W. Bodily Discipline. I Corinthians 9: 22-27. 
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Sat. Slaves of Appetite. Isaiah 56: 9-12. 

S. Victory Through Christ. Romans 8: 31-39. 
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approve of Jacob’s leaving. It was a cruel 
thing to propose, when, as it seemed, 
Isaac was likely to die, perhaps before 
Jacob could return. But Rebekah did not 
know her son Esau. He was not the kind 
to forget so costly an injury to him. 
Though he went away and set up a new 
tribe and people for himself, becoming a 
powerful leader of a great people, he did 
not dismiss from his mind and heart the 
sin of Jacob against him. 

Here is a family story that has in it 
much of warning against favoritism and 
intrigue and deception and cruelty. It was 
a family divided against itself. It was a 
family in which unfair advantage was 
taken under cover of hypocrisy. Esau’s 
weakness for good food was capitalized for 
his overthrow. He is not to be excused 
for his folly. But in condemning Esau, 
not too much veneer is to be put on his 
mother and brother to make them appear 
better than he. Esau was intemperate in 
his appetite and greed, and this brought 
him suffering. But certainly they added 
nothing to their credit in using his in- 
temperance as a means to their own un- 
holy ambition. 


ON TO CAMP 


Here IN THE East a number of camps 
will soon be opened for young people. At 
least five of these camps will be made 
available by our church. Information has 
gone out about these camps. Doubtless 
many have already registered in one of 
these camps. Life at a camp offers ad- 
vantages of great worth to the individual 
and to the church from which the indi- 
vidual goes. It is high time to give serious 
thought to the selection of a camp, and to 
making proper registration, so as to be 
sure of being admitted. Schools and 
churches should make this matter one of 
constructive planning. Certain persons 
should be assisted in being able to go. It 
is a splendid investment to provide, or 
share, the cost of going to camp for as 
many promising young people as the 
finances of the school or church can afford. 
Frequently persons of means respond gen- 
erously when the matter is presented to 
them. The total cost is not prohibitive, 
but it is too much for many an eager youth 
to meet. 

No testimony for the worthwhileness of 
being a camper at a well-conducted church 
camp is stronger than that of the persons 
who have enjoyed camping privilege. 
Young people’s letters, written voluntarily, 
tell what benefits they have received from 
a week, or longer, at a camp. Their eager- 
ness to go again proves the camp appeal. 
The churches tell how these young people 
have returned from camp ready to be 
more useful in the work of the church. 
Parents tell that the camp does something 
to boys and girls to make them easier to 
live with, and more eager to be helpful 
members of the home. 

If the needed information concerning 
these camps is not yet in your hands, 
write to the Parish and Church- School 
Board, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
and get the facts about the camp that is 
near you, and that is best adapted to your 
needs. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


BENEATH THE SMOKE 
STACKS 


Romans 15: 1-7 


THE MOST SERIOUS evidence of the spirit 
of war is not to be found in international 
relations but in the relations between 
classes in society. Indeed the clash of na- 
tions in war is most often due to econo- 
mic causes. We can admit this without 
accepting the so-called economic interpre- 
tation of history, by which all the causes 
affecting human life are boiled down into 
one, the economic cause. We must rec- 
ognize that there are two strikingly op- 
posite views of the ultimate causes for 
human thinking and living. The one con- 
siders the surroundings in which man 
lives as the prime factor in making man 
what he is. “Life situations” is a modern 
term much used in education and refers 
to these surroundings. The other considers 
the inner life as the source of the outer 
life and makes character the determining 
factor in shaping the circumstances in 
which men live. 

In these times when industrial warfare 
is taking its toll in every country, when 
sit-down strikes, picketing, industrial spy 
systems, and many other signs of strife 
are prominent on the front pages of our 
newspapers, it is well for Christian young 
people to discuss industrial questions. “Be- 
neath the Smoke Stacks” are concentrated 
some of the most serious problems facing 
our generation. There is a Christian at- 
titude toward the industrial set-up. 


Character First 


There is a legend of a king who lived 
in the Euphrates Valley, in a city built 
like Babylon, out of sun-dried bricks of 
mud. One night he dreamed of a beau- 
tiful marble palace, and in the morning 
called his architects together and de- 
scribed the building of his dreams. They 
noted every detail, and in process of time 
returned with completed drawings for a 
beautiful marble palace. Then the king 
called in his builders and ordered them 
to proceed according to the drawings. 
Great was their consternation. There was 
nothing but mud out of which to build. 
Chemists were called into consultation, 
and after long experimentation they re- 
turned with a formula by which the mud 
of the river-bottom could be changed into 
glistening white marble. So the king se- 
cured his palace and the builders saved 
their heads and everybody was happy. 

From one point of view this legend per- 
fectly illustrates the fallacy of expecting 
some form of industrial organization to 
solve the problem of industrial injustice. 
We remember how the early Christian 
Church at Jerusalem attempted to live 
from a common treasury into which every 
Christian was invited to turn all his prop- 
erty. The result was not only to tempt 
greedy people like Ananias and Sapphira 
to lie, but, in the end, it brought poverty 
on the whole Christian group. It was 


necessary in a very few years for Chris- 
tian churches throughout the known world 
to take up offerings “for the poor saints at 
Jerusalem.” Character breaks down un- 
der the most hopeful system of industry. 
Then the system also breaks down. To 
have an industry organized on the prin- 
ciple of brotherhood makes necessary 
brothers to carry out the system. The 
plans for a marble palace may*be perfect, 
but the palace cannot be built out of mud. 
The mud must be changed. 


Circumstances First 


Another point of view is illustrated by 
a sentence taken from a scientific volume 
that described the huge animals of pre- 
historic times. One of the great oil com- 
panies has made the ugly features of these 
animals familiar to everyone by their ad- 
vertising. The story of the close of this 
period of giant beasts is told in a sentence 
—‘The climate changed and they died.” 
Climate does have something to do with 
character. One can feel this influence on 
cold snappy days, or on warm muggy 
days. Circumstances are, according to the 
origin of the word, the things that stand 
about. Years ago there used to be many 
debates on the subject, “Resolved, That 
character has a greater influence on civ- 
ilization than environment.” Environment 
is just another word for circumstances. 
Certainly we are different because we 
happen to live in a certain family, a cer- 
tain community, a certain country and 
under a certain industrial system. 

So far as this point of view is correct, 
we must seek to find a form of industrial 
set-up that will be favorable to the de- 
velopment of Christian character. If this 
point of view is wholly right, the one solu- 
tion to industrial conflict will be the dis- 
covery of the perfect system to replace 
capitalism. But the solution is not as 
simple as that. 


A Double Approach 


Suppose both points of view are par- 
tially right? Then there is a double ap- 
proach to the solution of the conflicts “Be- 
neath the Smoke Stacks.” In that case we 
must not give up our Christian emphasis 
on the redemption of the individual. We 
must continue to preach the gospel of per- 
sonal conversion. We must recognize that 
every plan for a more perfect form of in- 
dustrial life must rest upon a supply of 
men of good will to live under it. A study 
of the gospels easily shows that Jesus laid 
His emphasis here. When we consider the 
awful cruelty and injustice of the system 
of government and industry under which 
He lived, we must be impressed by His 
failure to attack the system directly. The 
industrial system is infinitely more just 
today than in His day, and He is respon- 
sible for that change. But His method was 
to seek men’s hearts, to bind men to Him 
with ties of love, to master their lives, to 
make and keep them holy. “The history 
of the world is the history of the world’s 


great men.” Christ-touched men must 
always seek to change the conditions un- 
der which men must live. 

But is this all that needs to be said? 
Is it necessary to leave men who want to 
live the Christ life in a form of society 
that tempts them to act like beasts? Should 
the Christian stand by and take no part 
in the attempts to better the system of 
industrial life? Religious men and women 
of the middle ages did this. Bettering con- 
ditions of life seemed to them so impos- 
sible that they withdrew into cloisters and 
lived for the development of their own 
souls. But the Christian must be in the 
world if not of the world. 


Christianity and Systems 


Our present form of industrial life is 
capitalism. Two other forms of industrial 
life are seeking to take its place, Com- 
munism and Fascism. In a sense both are 
capitalistic but the state is the proprietor 
of industry. In Communism the state is 
supposed to represent the workers them- 
selves. In Fascism some autocrat or dic- 
tator is in fact, if not in theory, the state. 
When we speak of capitalism as a system 
of industrial control we are thinking of it 
as regulated by a democratic government. 

Now it is vastly dangerous for the 
church to back any one system of indus- 
trial organization to the exclusion of every 
other. But Christian people must ex- 
amine every system by the light of the 
gospel. They must support the system 
that seems most favorable to the develop- 
ment of Christian character. They must 
support every move that seems to promise 
the bettering of the system. They must 
be sanely and constructively critical. It 
does make a difference to Christian growth 
whether men live under systems of in- 
dustry that are built on greedy self-in- 
terest or on unselfish sharing. 


Christ in the System 


A simple guide for the critical examina- 
tion of capitalism and all the rival systems 
is this: As you know Jesus Christ, how 
would He fit into the system? Jesus is the 
incarnation of His teaching. He is the liv- 
ing gospel. If His principles are universal 
in their application, He Himself is also 
universal. Every system can be tested by 
Him as well as by His teaching. Well, 
then, if Jesus were working “Beneath the 
Smoke Stacks” in America what should be 
changed? We may not find a detailed 
answer to that question possible. But we 
will discover that any system that breeds 
greed, hatred, cruelty, injustice, deceit, 
unholy ambitions or the evaluation of 
property above personality, cannot be rec- 
onciled with the living Presence of Christ. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, May 30. Make 
clippings from the newspapers of reports 
of industrial problems and try to discover 
Jesus’ attitude. Test strikes, open and 
closed shops, lockouts, spy systems, price 
cutting, by the principles of Jesus. 
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Christ’s Way and the World’s in 
Church, State, and Society 


By Dr. Henry Smith Leiper. Abingdon 
Press, New York. Pages 144. Price, cloth, 
90 cents; paper, 65 cents. 


This book was written with the ap- 
proaching Conference of the Universal 
Christian Council on Life and Work def- 
initely in view. Dr. Leiper is American 
Executive Secretary of the Council. The 
introduction to the book was written by 
Dr. William Adams Brown, who is Acting 
President of the American Section of the 
Universal Christian Council. 

The purpose of the book is to direct, 
study and supply data for those who will 
participate in the approaching Conference, 
but also to present the views of leaders 
in this movement to all whose interest in 
the great topics presented can be enlisted. 
The hope is expressed that the material 
here presented will be widely used in 
group study and discussion. 

The discussion in the book is presented 
in seven chapters, in addition to the In- 
troduction and Author’s Foreword: The 
World Confronting the Church; What 
Christianity Offers the World; Christianity 
Confronts the World; The Church’s 
Strength and Weakness; The Church and 
the Changing State; The Church and the 
Economic Order; The Changing Church. A 
rather impressive “Book List” is appended. 

Perhaps no better key to the character 
of this book, and to the trend of views, 
could be given than through the quotation 
of one section from the “Synopsis of Con- 
tents.” The synopsis of Chapter IV, on 
“The Church’s Strength and Weakness,” 
is as follows: 

“The church is strong as a school for 
character—It is training individual Chris- 
tians—Functioning likewise as an institu- 
tion, it aids the state and human society 
generally—By supplying ideals and their 
embodiment, together with moral dynamic 
to actualize them—Through its missions it 
exerts surprising influence abroad—At 
home through organized efforts it modifies 
the social struggle—It serves society, how- 
ever, with significant inadequacy—lIts fail- 
ures seem to multiply—It is weak for lack 
of unity—Indulges in wasteful competition 
—Neglects the spiritual training of youth 
—Lacks missionary vigor as contrasted 
with rising religions of Communism and 
Facism.” 

A part of the synopsis of Chapter II, on 
“What Christianity Offers the World,” de- 
serves more approval than some other 
sections: 

“Christianity offers the disintegrating 
world certain basic assumptions—T hey 
center around the person of Christ—In- 
volving promise of God’s power available 
through Christ for integrating society— 
Redeeming individuals and the social or- 
der.” Why not “truths” instead of “as- 
sumptions,” and “in” instead of “around” 
the person of Christ? 

The book gives evidence of serious 
thought, of careful formulations, and of 
high purpose. As it seems to have been 
written with a view to use in group dis- 
cussion, as such its’ value will depend 


much upon the leader. There are some 
“assumptions” in the book which would 
have to be converted into certainties be- 
fore the conclusions based upon them 
could be accepted. The book is well worth 
reading. W. H. GREEVER. 


Jesus Christ Our Lord 


By Dr. Otto Justice Baab, assistant pro- 
fessor in the Department of Old Testament 
Interpretation in Garrett Biblical Institute. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 1937. 
Pages 209. Price, $1.75. 


“The acceptance of Jesus’ divinity is de- 
termined, not by debate, but by the effort 
personally and institutionally to embody 
this divinity in the affairs of modern life 
in meaningful and specific ways.” This 
quotation gives the thesis of the author. 
He has written a book on social problems 
from an original viewpoint. He begins 
with the divinity of Christ. After two 
chapters which discuss Christ as Son of 
Man and Son of God, the rest of the book 
treats of Christ and The Economic Order, 
War, Race Relations, Sex Relations, the 
Church and Individual Salvation. It is a 
stimulating book and far in advance of the 
usual discussion of the social gospel. Some 
traditional views will be violated but this 
book is well worth careful reading. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


Our Community and the Christian 
Ideal 


By Eugene Wilford Shrigley. The Abing- 
don Press, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Pages 93. Price, 40 cents. 


Highways of the Spirit 


By Dwight J. Bradley. The Abingdon 
Press, New York, Cincinnati. Pages 77. 
Price, 35 cents. 


These are two small pamphlets setting 
forth factors in our modern life with an 
attempt at their solution, and are intended 
to be used for the most part in study 
groups and classes. Community problems, 
like the poor, are with us always. Amer- 
ica today is confronted with many isms. 
One hopeful sign of our times is when an 
honest attempt is made to meet the issue, 
combat the evils of our day, and give the 
Christian solution to these problems. Study 
classes will do well to look into these 
books. CLARENCE E. GARDNER. 


The Flower Wagon 


By Margaret E. Sangster. Published by 
the Round Table Press, New York. Price, 
$1.00. 


Four short stories of young people who 
dérived: joy and pleasure from doing their 
duty and by doing things for others. Each 
little story carries its own message, as do 
all of this author’s writings. M. G. Horn. 
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The Reformation 


Being Volume IV of “European Civ- 
ilization,” edited by Edward Eyre. Oxford 
University Press, New York. Pages 754. 
Price, $5.50. 


This volume does not profess to offer a 
complete survey of the Reformation and 
the scope of its activities and interests. 
Rather it treats the Reformation topically, 
with a consequent enrichment of detail in 
certain controverted situations, dependent 
upon the point of view of the five authors 
of its component parts. For this reason, 
likewise, it lacks the perspective offered 
by a more completely co-ordinated survey 
of the whole field, a lack that is height- 
ened by the independent procedure of the 
respective authors in their chosen fields. 

The first half of the volume is given to 
“The Reformation on the Continent.” The 
author is Prof. L. Christiana, of the Cath- 
olic University of Lyons, France. The lat- 
ter half is divided between “The Refor- 
mation in England,” by Professor Powicke; 
“The Reformation in Scotland,” by Dr. 
W. E. Brown; “The ‘Reformation’ in Ire- 
land,” by Father Myles Ronan; and a 
stimulating essay on “Religious Persecu- 
tion,” by Christopher Hollis. There is also 
a helpful compilation of “Legislation of 
the Change of Religion” in England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

The volume carries no appeal to the 
popular taste, since it is quite frankly in- 
tended for advanced students, who are ob- 
viously expected to have already a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the topics 
treated. Careful scholarship is displayed 
throughout the respective parts of the vol- 
ume, but many of the conclusions drawn 
will not be acceptable to those who ad- 
here to the more positively orthodox Prot- 
estant position. Professor Cristiana is 
quite obviously hostile to the Protestant 
Reformation, though he expresses his feel- 
ings usually in the repeated belief that the 
church could have been more wisely re- 
formed from within. He does not face the 
real reason why that method failed. His 
bias, however, is more specifically shown 
in his frequent animadversions on Luther, 
as well as in a brief defense of Tetzel. In 
the discussion of “The Catholic Reaction,” 
Professor Christiana likewise contrasts 
some of the participants in the reforms at- 
tempted by the new orders evoked by the 
Catholic Counter-Reformation with “the 
feverish and tormented existence of the 
‘Reformer of Wittenberg,’ perpetually at 
war with somebody or something.” 

The same attitude of hostility to the 
Protestant viewpoint and procedure are 
naturally observable in Father Myles 
Ronan’s contribution. With Professor 
Powicke and Dr. Brown, however, the 
critical attitude is more narrowly confined 
to a dislike for Calvinism in their respec- 
tive countries, both as to its temper and 
its works. Whatever the excellences of 


this symposium, and they are many—es- — 


pecially in the presentation of many modi- 
fications of former views—this group of 
authors is not likely to change the con- 
viction of the Protestant world concerning 
the necessity, significance and abiding 
value of the Reformation’s contribution to 
the welfare of the world and the purifica- 
tion of the Christian faith. 
; Jutrus F, SEEBAcH. 
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LUTHERAN PASTORS AT 
HINDENBURG SUFFERERS’ 
BEDSIDES 


Dr. G. H. Bechtold of the Lutheran Board 
of Inner Missions and Carl H. Miller Visit 
Injured and Dying in Hospitals 


WHEN THE NEWS that the Zeppelin Hin- 
denburg had been destroyed by an ex- 
plosion was heard in New York, the com- 
mittee of the Board of Inner Missions of 
the United Lutheran Church charged 
with handling Disaster Relief, happened to 
be in session. They were completing fur- 
ther arrangements for relief of conditions 
in the flood district of the Ohio Valley. It 
was determined at once that a cablegram 
should be sent to Pastor Bodo Heyne of 
Bremen, Germany, who has an _ inter- 
mediary position between the Inner Mis- 
sion forces of Germany and the Lutheran 
Inner Mission of America; the correspond- 
ing position is held in America by Dr. 
G. H. Bechtold. This cablegram was sent 
and acknowledged. 

The terrible accident happened on 
Ascension Day evening, and in the midst of 
a service for that festival the summons to 
give pastoral care to the people involved 
was brought to Pastor Carl H. Miller of 
the Church of the Atonement, Asbury 
Park. Concluding the service, he went at 
once to the Paul Kimball Hospital at Lake- 
hurst, to which institution had been taken 
the largest number of those injured by 
the disaster. On Friday, the following day, 
Dr. Bechtold joined Pastor Miller in min- 
istering to the sufferers. The following is 
the story obtained by Tue LuTHERAN 
through an interview with Dr. Bechtold. 

Those surviving the explosion were dis- 
tributed among four hospitals, all of which 
were visited by him and Pastor Miller in 
the course of the day. At the Paul Kim- 
ball Hospital the pastors met Dr. Hans 
Luther, the German Ambassador, and in 
his company proceeded from bed to bed. 
The heroic endurance of pain was im- 
pressive. Not a sound of complaint was 
heard; not a moan, nor a cry. 

A deep impression was made upon Dr. 
Bechtold by the universal regard for Cap- 
tain Lehmann expressed by fellow-officers, 
passengers and crew. Ambassador Luther 
and the clergyman came to the bedside of 
Captain Lehmann. Pastor Miller had 

‘already prepared him for his last flight. 
With deep emotion Dr. Luther thanked 
Captain Lehmann in behalf of the German 
nation for his example of manly courage 
and devotion to duty. (He had been 
dragged from his post of duty in the con- 
trol room the evening before.) Captain 
Lehmann responded quietly, “No thanks 
are needed.” A few hours later Pastor 
Miller and Dr. Bechtold stood beside the 
bed once more. The brave soul was at 
rest. Only the nurse who had valiantly 
fought to save his life was there to shed a 
tear as they uttered the thanksgiving for 
those who die in faith and gave the final 
benediction. A moment later his insepar- 
able companion, Captain Heinen, came to 
inquire about him and learned in deep 
sorrow of his death. 


Pastoral Care Given All 


Bed-to-bed visits were made, and to each 
sufferer the comforts of religion were 
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brought. Despite the intense sadness, the 
irrepressible humor of the German sailor 
here and there expressed itself. One of 
the officers had several broken ribs. Be- 
cause his injury was not serious he had 
had only emergency attention. Impatiently 
he said to Dr. Bechtold, “I suppose I will 
have to wait and be the last.” To which 
the pastor responded, “Of course you know 
the Holy Scriptures. “The last shall be 
first.’” He answered with a chuckle, “Yes, 
that’s right.” His parting request was, 
“Give me a German newspaper.” 

One family was on the hearts and minds 
of all the sufferers. It was that of Herman 
Doehner, the president of an important 
drug firm with headquarters in Mexico 
City. He, his wife, daughter and two sons 
were on their way home, having visited a 
seventeen-year-old son who was in school 
in Germany. Mr. Doehner perished with 
the ship. His wife and three children were 
taken to the Point Pleasant Hospital. There 
Pastor Miller ministered to Irene, the 
daughter who had only recently been con- 
firmed. He stood by until she passed away. 
The mother and the other two sons were 
still in a critical condition. The mother 
again expressed her profound faith in 
God’s care and mercy. 

Among those who fell victim to the 
disaster was the Rev. Dr. Brilloth, dis- 
tinguished as the editor of the Stockholm 
Tidnende, a leading Swedish daily. The 
church knows him as the son-in-law of 
the late Archbishop Soederbolm. Those 
who were at the Stockholm Convention in 
1925 will recall him as an active member 
of the committee on arrangements. Dr. 
Brilloth had crossed the Atlantic to take 
part in arranging for the three hundredth 
anniversary of the landing of the Swedes 
in 1638, the plans for the celebration of 
which event are in process of preparation. 

Visits were made by Pastor Miller and 
Dr. Bechtold to the hospital at Pinewald 
and to the Fitkin Memorial Hospital, 
Asbury Park. Here they gave the last 
consolations of the church to Mr. Emil 
Knoecher, a prominent German business 
man. 

Pastor Miller with Pastor Chris Schenck 
of Holy Trinity Church, Manasquan, as 
assistant, has been deputized to provide 
spiritual and material comfort for the suf- 
ferers, the vast majority of whom are mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church. This is the 
second experience of Pastor Miller’s as 
minister to the victims of a disaster. It fell 
to his lot to give pastoral attention to a 
large number of the survivors of the Morro 
Castle in whose rescue he had been a 
participant. 

Dr. Bechtold paid special tribute to Pas- 
tor Miller, commenting that his unselfish 
service expressed the finest tradition of a 


Lutheran pastor’s understanding of duty. | 


The pastors voiced their appreciation of 
the cordial reception given them in the 
pursuit of their spiritual ministrations by 
the officials at Lakehurst. A similar 
tribute of esteem for the attitude of the 
hospital authorities was expressed. THE 
LuTHERAN does not hesitate to record the 
appreciation of the church for the prompt- 
ness and thoroughness with which its In- 
ner Mission pastors are in readiness to 
give spiritual care to those who are the 
victims of a great disaster. 
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1937 Children’s Day Service 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
WITH JESUS 


By MARION POPPEN ATHY 


—4 


A Children’s Day service for the Sun- 
day school, with service and hymns and 
pageant. Four departments of the school 
have definite parts in the program—the 
Beginners “bring a gift to Jesus,” the 
Primaries “sing for Jesus,” the Juniors 
form a “living book and tell about 
Jesus” in verses from the Bible, and the 
Intermediates “serve Jesus,” presenting 
a little pageant for their part of the 
service. The older people are the her- 
alds and also do their part worshiping 
Jesus in prayer, praise, and song. Some 
of the hymns are familiar and some are 
new. The whole program is simple, dig- 
nified, and effective. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


A Book for All Religious 
Workers 


NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


“The Living Church,” the weekly of 
the Episcopal Church, says of it: 

“American Lutheranism has reason to 
pride itself on its learning and its dig- 
nity, qualities abundantly manifest in 
the present volume. This church prides 
itself also, and again with reason, on a 
unique familiarity with the Bible. . 

“The comment is not presented in de- 
tached notes but in continuous exposi- 
tion that weaves the exegesis into the 
problems of present-day life. The vol- 
ume is therefore useful to the busy 
student or pastor; much more than 
commentaries in the conventional form. 
And American Lutheranism may well 
pride itself on assembling twenty-eight 
scholars capable of sustaining through- 
out the high level of this volume. 

“Since American Lutheranism also 
prides itself on its conservatism in Bibli- 
cal matters, a markedly conservative 
note is only to be expected. Yet it is 
not rigorously maintained. 

“The volume contains around 700,000 
words. How the publishers can offer it 
at so low a price is a mystery.” 


Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“LIGHT FROM THE EAST” 


An Appreciation of Prof. D. Adolf Deissmann by Prof. E. E. Flack, 
Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


As I stoop a few days ago by the open 
grave of Professor Adolf Deissmann in the 
Kirchhof of the quaint old village of Wuens- 
dorf, Germany, the sole American in the 
midst of a large group of his friends and 
associates who had gathered to pay tribute 
to his memory, I caught the inspiration to 
record an appreciation of this renowned 
New Testament scholar and champion of 
Christian unity, whose name is known and 
oft repeated not only in his native land, 
but also throughout the world of the- 
ological thought, in seminary classrooms 
in Europe and America, in pulpits and 
parsonages in the far West, in monasteries 
of Sinai, Egypt and Palestine, and in re- 
mote mission stations in the Orient. The 
service in the old village church was very 
simple, in accordance with his wishes. The 
pastor loci spoke briefly of his distin- 
guished parishioner and read appropriate 
selections from the Scriptures and from 
his pen. The choir sang a cappella hymns 
by Bach. Professor Martin Dibelius of 
Heidelberg University, a close friend of 
the family, who had just returned from a 
speaking tour in America a few days be- 
fore and had been in Wuensdorf for a 
conference concerning world problems, 
paid tender tribute to the genius of the 
man. Then all followed on foot the old 
open, horse-drawn hearse—university pro- 
fessors and associates from Berlin in 
stylish frocks and with high silk hats, and 
the simple village and country folk in 
contrasted garb—out to the old Kirchhof 
at the edge of the village. There as each 
in turn deposited three handfuls of sand 
in the grave, in accordance with local 
custom, the choir sang the final significant 
selection, “Morgenglanz der Ewigkeit,” 
which was composed by an ancestor of 
Doctor Deissman, Christian Knorr von 
Rosenroth (d. 1689), and which had a 
peculiar mystical influence in his life. He 
once wrote concerning this hymn that it 
“fiel schon in meine fruehste Kindheit” 
(fell already into my earliest childhood). 
It suggested the title of his epoch-making 
volume, “Licht vom Osten,” which went 
through four German and three English 
editions, in the latter under the title, 
“Light from the Ancient East.” And 
curiously, it was the vision -with which 
he passed into eternity. He died of a heart 
attack on April 5 while his faithful wife 
and companion held his hand and prayed 
the prayer of this familiar German hymn. 
In such an atmosphere as was there re- 
vealed one does not think of the diver- 
sities of theological thought which may 
have separated the man from many of his 
contemporaries, but of the noble qualities 
of intellectual leadership and Christian 
faith which he assuredly manifested. 


Early Influences and Training 

Born in a parsonage at Langenschied 
near Diez in 1866, Dr. Deissmann was the 
recipient of rich religious heritages. Both 
his father and his grandfather before him 
preached in that village. His mother also 
was a representative of aristocratic piety, 
having come of theological and jurist fore- 
bears. From hier he received in his youth 


careful instruction in Scripture, in prayer, 
and in missionary interests. In his early 
school life, amidst devout Lutherans and 
for a time under Roman Catholic in- 
fluences, he learned a breadth of vision 
and tolerance which found expression in 
his ecumenical labors in later years. In 
1885 he matriculated as a theological stu- 
dent in the University of Tuebingen, at 
which he remained six semesters. Follow- 
ing this period of preparation, he went to 
the University of Berlin, and there came 
under the influence of such teachers as 
Julius Kaftan and Bernard Weiss. His 
first practical training he received as as- 
sistant to his own father. 


Making an Important Decision 

Inclined to scholarly pursuits, and with 
a peculiar interest in the study of the 
Greek New Testament, Dr. Deissmann first 
established himself as a private tutor at 
the University of Marburg. Here he 
launched out on a special study of the ex- 
pression, “in Christ,” which appears 164 
times in the writings of Paul. In the de- 
velopment of this thesis he paved the way 
for the mystical-prophetic interpretation 
of the apostle, which has greatly enriched 
New Testament study in recent decades. 
It was also during this brief period of 
teaching at Marburg that the young scholar 
caught the inspiration to delve more deeply 
into the common Greek language of the 
Apostolic Age. He read the Septuagint, 


the Greek Old Testament, from beginning - 


to end, and in this study came to appre- 
ciate the difference between its style and 
that of Attic Greek. This led him to an 
investigation of Greek papyri, which at 
about that time came to light in arch- 
eological researches, particularly in Egypt. 
One day while sitting in the university 
library at Marburg, he happened to glance 
over the shoulder of a colleague, and at 
that moment his eye caught the Greek 
words “theow huios” (God’s son) used in 
reference to Czesar Augustus. This sug- 
gested to him the idea of seeking parallels 
in the words of the apostles. Thus was 
born the thought that led to his discovery 
and demonstration of the fact that the 
language of the Greek New Testament is 
the “Koine” or the popular Greek of the 
day. But in this brief period of private 
instruction the course which his life was 
to take had not been clearly determined. 
Accepting the call to become pastor of 
three village churches in Hoerbach, Hirsch- 
berg and Sinn, he caught another vision 
in association with pious country folk that 
remained with him throughout his life. He 
himself declared that through his obser- 
vation of the piety of the country laity, 
their love for the Bible and for Christian 
missions, he returned to his Pauline studies 
with greater zeal than the Greek had af- 
forded him. While he loved to preach, and 
appreciated greatly the contribution which 
pastoral experience had brought to him, 
he nevertheless felt the insatiable urge to 
investigate the living Greek New Testa- 
ment. At the crossroads he stood for a 
time, then made his decision to devote his 
life to New Testament research. 
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The New Testament Scholar 


In 1897 Dr. Deissmann accepted the call 
as professor of theology in the University of 
Heidelberg, where he remained for eleven 
years, or until 1908, when he was called 
to succeed Professor Bernard Weiss in the 
University of Berlin. At the latter institu- 
tion he spent twenty-seven of his forty- 
four years as a teacher in the New Testa- 
ment field. It was during his year at 
Heidelberg that he carried forward his 
study of the Greek papyri, publishing from 
time to time the results of his independent 
investigations. The deciding document, 
which convinced the scholarly world of 
the “Koine” character of New Testament 
Greek, was his “Licht vom Osten” (Light 
from the East). To be sure, this was not 
realized entirely alone. Many other schol- 
ars were at work on the papyri at the same 
time and made their contributions. Fur- 
thermore, he had assistance in making his 
trips to Greece, Asia Minor and other im- 
portant points in the East in 1906 and again 
in 1909. Yet he it was who assembled the 
facts which exploded the theory of “bib- 
lical Greek,” namely, that the New Testa- 
ment was written in a language created 
especially for the purpose. Dr. Deissmann 
showed conclusively that the language of 
the New Testament is the popular speech 
of the Apostolic Age. Had it not been 
said of Christ that “the common people . 
heard Him gladly”? The new theory soon 
spread throughout the world, though not 
without some reactions and misgivings, 
and has necessitated the revision of our 
Greek lexicons and critical commentaries. 
This may be common knowledge, but we 
appreciate it all the more at the time of 
his passing. Says Professor Adolf Keller 
of Genf, “One could say nothing more 
beautiful of Deissmann than that he made 
the Bible more dear for thousands.” 

While he continued to press his re- 
searches into the language of the New 
Testament, his chief interest was the in- 
vestigation of the life of the New Testa- 
ment. In his Pauline studies, no less than 
in his papyri researches, he made a unique 
contribution. His exegesis was always 
fresh. He made Paul live anew. Before 
the Person of Christ in the New Testament 
he stood devoutly and humbly, appreciat- 
ing the fact that the Mystery of God can- 
not be intellectually grasped. His stu- 
dents—and he had thousands of them from 
all over the world—recognized him as a 
deeply pious Christian and gifted Seel- 
sorger. One of his students, now a pro- 
fessor in the University of Berlin, related 
to me that when he came to Dr. Deissmann 
for his first interview, the learned scholar, 
always a man of few words, drew a copy 
of the Greek New Testament out of his 
desk and said, “See that you hold this in 
honor.” From him the students learned 
the beauty and blessing of combining ex- 
act scholarly research with deep devotion. 


The Champion of Christian Unity 


Professor Deissmann became a world 
figure not only through his contributions 
to New Testament study—and his books 
in this field have enjoyed a very wide cir- 
culation—but also through his leadership 
in the movements for Christian unity. In 
1910 he was invited to lecture in Upsala, 
and while there he became acquainted 
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with Archbishop Soederblom. Their friend- 
ship grew with increasing admiration 
through the years until the death of the 
Swedish scholar. Through this tie came 
the inspiration for the ecumenical labors 
in which he was indefatigable. Says Pro- 
fessor Dibelius, “The religious world 
knows of Deissmann that he more than 
any other and earlier than any other 
worked through the problems of ecu- 
menical Christendom.” At Stockholm in 
1925 he took a leading part in the pro- 
ceedings and edited the volume of re- 
ports. He likewise had a prominent place 
in the meeting at Lausanne in 1927. His 
“Evangelical News Letters,” which he pub- 
lished for many years and which found 
circulation all over the world, contributed 
much toward Christian understanding. At 
the time of his death he was a member 
of the Universal Christian Council on Life 
and Work, originator and director of the 
Theological Commission and vice-pres- 
ident of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order. At the coming conventions at 
Oxford and Edinburgh he was to have 
had a leading part. That those two move- 
ments shall feel his loss greatly it is need- 
less to say. For him the ecumenical labors 
were not a side issue nor a special interest, 
but the living of the hfe of the New Tes- 
tament. Combined in him were breadth of 
vision and deep Christian piety so neces- 
sary for international understanding. In 
recognition of his contributions to scholar- 
ship and Christian unity a number of 
schools, including Aberdeen University, 
St. Andrew’s, Manchester, Oxford, and 
Upsala honored him with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. Wooster College in 
Ohio conferred upon him the degree of 
Litt.D. 


A Man of Simple Faith 


But in spite of the ease with which Dr. 
Deissmann moved in the circles of the 
scholarly, he felt most at home among men 
of humble faith and piety. He chose to 
retire, not in Berlin where he had labored 
for so many years, but in the little village 
of Wuensdorf, where he served in the old 
country church and communed with the 
common folk. In their Kirchhof he wished 
to be buried. 

It was a day of activity in this little 
village when a special train came to bring 
mourners out from Berlin. A similar day 
of excitement was that of November 7 last, 
when the theological world joined with 
his colleagues on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in celebrating his seven- 
tieth birthday. Hundreds of telegrams, 
letters and messages poured into that lit- 
tle town from all over the world as a tes- 
timony to his greatness, exceeded by few 
German scholars of the present genera- 
tion. It was good that he could experience 
that appreciation while he yet lived. Too 
many good and great pass on without such 
occasions of joyous reflection as thought- 
tul associates could very easily plan. 

That Professor Deissmann was most be- 
ioved by his colleagues and students was 
in evidence when, on the day following 
his death, his successor in the New Testa- 
ment chair at the University of Berlin, 
Professor D. Johannes Behm, stood before 
his students in a New Testament seminar 
and with tears in his eyes spoke eloquently 
and tenderly of the esteem in which the 
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departed was held. And the students 
standing with bowed heads sensed the sin- 
cerity as well as the solemnity of the 
eulogy. 

So passed a great Christian leader. The 
light that streamed from the East had 
found a mystical response in his pious 
soul. In the common language of the 
Greek New Testament, which Dr. Deiss- 
mann made to live anew, there remain in- 
numerable streams of life and light which 
God in His own good way shall cause to 
glance from the East to illumine the path- 
way of simple Christian believers, unite 
them in the common ties of faith and con- 
fidence in ecumenical Christendom, and 
steady their souls for the eternal day. 


ROCHESTER—THE KODAK 
CITY 


By the Rev. Frederick E. Reissig 


For THOSE who are vitally concerned 
with youth, these facts concerning Roch- 
ester’s youth may be significant. Roch- 
ester’s population is 330,000. Of this num- 
ber 55,619 are young people between the 
ages of 16-25; 27,809 are boys and 27,810 
are girls. ; 

33,371, or 60 per cent, are foreign-born 
or of foreign or mixed parentage. 23,302, 
or 42 per cent, are gainfully employed. 
14,000, or 25 per cent, are unemployed. Of 
this number 8,000 are girls and 6,000 boys. 
2,600, or five per cent, are in institutions 
of higher learning. 

The problem of unemployment is in- 
dicated by the fact that nearly 3,500 youth 
graduate from our schools each year who 
do not continue their formal education, 
but who look for a place in industry or 
business. 

The public school is confronted with a 
stupendous task in preparing these young 
people in a way in which they will be 
fitted for a place in our rapidly changing 
industrial methods. It is a hopeful sign 
for youth that industry and education are 
more and more meeting in conference to 
study this very problem. 


Lay Leadership 

We cannot get away from the tragic fact 
that the church has failed rather miser- 
ably in developing lay leadership. We 
work our few good lay leaders to death. 
The leadership training schools of our va- 
rious communities are not meeting the 
need as we had hoped they might. The 
local congregation must do far more than 
it has done in this field. 

Our Rochester Lutheran Leadership 
Training School has had a fairly good 
record for its five-year period, and yet 
the school has failed to reach very many 
of the male persuasion. Here are some 
facts concerning the school. Just under 
one thousand have been enrolled in the 
school. Six hundred Parish and School 
Board credits have been awarded. Less 
than ten per cent of these were to men. 
Special courses for men have failed. 

Who can offer suggestions for the de- 
velopment of our male lay leadership? 

The Rev. Fred Heins, superintendent of 
our Lutheran Inner Mission Society, has 
been on the air for three months, broad- 
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casting a religious message one morning a 
week. The radio station manager told me 
that when he was on, the station staff 
would drop everything to listen. And he 
added that this is unusual for the staff. 
Religious messages can be made appeal- 
ing and challenging if we can just “hit” 
on the way to do it. Perhaps the Inner 
Mission pastor is a bit closer to real life 
than most pastors. 


Ready for Emergencies 


One never knows whom one is sitting 
next to when riding on a train. At least 
that was my experience recently. I was 
sitting in a seat with a stranger for some 
time before I learned that my partner was 
Harry Lewis Drewes of Ireland, a painter 
of no mean reputation. Stacked in the 
front part of the coach were some of his 
paintings valued at twelve to fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. Near Syracuse the train jolted 
and one large package with two paintings 
valued at $5,800 fell over. The glass broke 
in a thousand pieces it seemed, even 
though the pictures seemed well wrapped. 
Mr. Drewes had the feeling that these two 
water color paintings would be ruined by 
the broken glass. He said to me when he 
heard the glass break, “There goes be- 
tween five and six thousand dollars worth 
of paintings.” After he picked up the pre- 
cious package and fastened it more se- 
curely to the others, he came back to his 
seat and we began to chat more freely. He 
laughed about the experience and then 
said to me, “I laugh over most experi- 
ences. I have a little philosophy of life 
that is illustrated in a story current in 
Treland.” He then told me this story: An 
Irish tramp stopped at a farmhouse and 
asked for something to eat. The lady of 
the house made him a sandwich, wrapped 
it up and gave it to him. He went down 
the country road whistling over his good 
fortune. When he came to a tree he sat 
down beneath its shade. The birds were 
singing in its branches. The sunbeams were 
trickling through the leaves. He opened 
his sandwich, laid it down beside him, and 
thanked God that there was such a gen- 
erous person in the world to give him 
something to eat. When he reached for 
his sandwich it was gone. He looked up 
and saw a dog headed down the road with 
his precious lunch. Well, what did Mr. 
Irish Tramp do, but thank God that he 
still had his appetite? 

My partner said that this is the philos- 
ophy by which he tries to live. A few 
days later I received a letter from him 
from Chicago where he was exhibiting his 
other paintings. In this letter he wrote, 
“My two paintings were a mess, but re- 
member the story of the Irish tramp. I 
still have other paintings.” 

It’s a great thing to have a philosophy 
of life or a faith or convictions which will 
support one in time of emergency. 


Devotional Reading 

The Lutheran churches of Rochester 
placed more than 3,700 Lenten devotional 
booklets prepared by the United Lutheran 
Publication House in the homes of their 
parishioners. Good seed is being sown— 
such seed as was commanded to be planted 
and for which we have the divine promise 
that the harvest will be bountiful. 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rey. P. N. Wohlsen 


MucH CONFUSION exists within industrial 
circles. It has created considerable alarm 
in many quarters. Christian leaders are 
deeply concerned as to its effect upon re- 
ligion and the moral structure of society. 
Efforts have been, and still are being, 
made to eliminate the threatening dangers 
of the situation. Many are asking, “Whence 
might a solution be found?” There are 
those who advance the idea that legisla- 
tive enactment provides it. In the face of 
recent events, it seems scarcely possible 
that this type of action provides the an- 
swer. Unfortunately too many have come 
to disregard the laws of man, as well as 
the Law of God. It is natural that we ask: 
“Whence might we. turn to find a prac- 
tical solution?” 

Recently the writer was privileged to 
enjoy the fellowship of a group of busi- 
ness men of the Pocono region. They 
were engaged in consideration of plans 
to entertain the many visitors who an- 
anually visit this Vacationland from the 
large eastern cities. He listened carefully 
to suggestions offered as the conversation 
drifted to the existing situation between 
capital and labor. It was not until one, a 
prominent Lutheran layman who employs 
an average of seventy-five persons, spoke, 
that the solution appeared feasible. This 
man, who enjoys the confidence of his em- 
ployees, said: “In our plant, we have 
always made it a rule to have everyone 
feel that we are working together and not 
for the boss. It seems to us that such was 
the method implied in the teaching of 
Jesus.” This man’s suggestion proved con- 
clusively why perfect harmony has always 


existed in this particular industry. They ' 


worked together, with each other and for 
each other. That is how Jesus would have 
it. We felt a bit of pride to hear the tes- 
timony from a layman of our church. Most 
certainly if employer and employee would 
be actuated by such noble and Christlike 
motives, it would not be long until the 
storm would pass and the sun of pros- 
perity smile again. 

On another occasion the manager of a 
large resort in the Poconos was taken quite 
ill. During this period, as one entered the 
lobby of that hotel he noted the evidence 
of sorrow everywhere, from bell-hop to 
cashier. Upon inquiry he learned the 
cause. The manager was seriously ill. One 
of the boys remarked: “We miss him so 
much. He always works with us and we 
with him.” It was simply another evidence 
of the application of the principles of Jesus 
in business, which made the group of those 
employed just one big family. This man- 
ager is also a Lutheran and bespeaks the 
devotion and understanding of the Gospel 
by a sincere laity. “The Word does not 
return void.” 


Further Evidence 


Applied Christianity was further dem- 
onstrated recently throughout the Pocono 
region, which abounds in trout streams. 
Despite the enactment of a law in the Key- 
stone State which permits Sunday fishing, 
very few fishermen were found attempt- 
ing to snare the wily denizens of the rush 
waters on the Lord’s Day. Church attend- 
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ances in every case were normal. Owners 
of land through which trout streams flow, 
posted their lands and informed fishermen 
that fishing without the consent of the 
owner would not be allowed. It is most 
heartening to the Christian to know that 
this spirit manifests itself among sincere 
Christian laymen in a generation when 
much is said about the existence of a spirit 
of irreligion. 


Looking to the Summer 


This example of applied Christianity by 
Lutheran business men and Christian farm- 
ers has gone far to retain industrial 
peace and a Christian atmosphere in this 
famous resort region. A similar spirit ap- 
pears to pervade the whole district as prep- 
arations are being made for the approach- 
ing vacation season. Contented workers 
are found side by side with owners and 
employers working together to prepare for 
a season when those who have grown phys- 
ically weary might experience the rest- 
fulness of the beautiful Poconos. Most 
certainly where that spirit of Jesus con- 
trols industrial relationships, no confusion 
will be found. 


Of Interest to Lutherans 


Amidst all the activity of this Pic- 
turesque Playground of Pennsylvania, it 
appears that the Lutheran groups are set- 
ting a fine example. For the past few 
months considerable activity has been 
demonstrated at the beautiful Paradise 
Falls reservation, to which a host of our 
brethren come year after year for rest and 
spiritual strengthening during the vaca- 
tion period. During the past winter a 
number of new cottages have been erected 
by association members and the electric 
light company has installed power lines 
to the most remote hill section of the res- 
ervation. Not only has concern been given 
to the physical improvements, but plans 
have been made by which the spiritual 
needs of the visitors will be cared for. 
E. E. Fischer, D.D., of the Philadelphia 
Seminary faculty, has been secured to 
bring the Word to those in vacationland 
each Sunday. Arrangements have also 
been made for a church school, so that 
children as well as adults will have the 
opportunity to study the Word of Life. 

The committee charged with the conduct 
of a girls’ camp for discriminating girl 
campers in this ideal resort section, have 
not been unmindful of the responsibility 
resting upon them. In a very fine and 
beautifully illustrated brochure they an- 
nounce plans for the coming season at 
Camp Paradise Falls for Girls. It reveals 
a program that is certain to instill high 
and ennobling ideals in the girls whose priv- 
ilege it will be to spend a season at the 
camp. The Lutherans of the Poconos wel- 
come this summer addition to our Lu- 
theran strength. We are especially happy 
to learn that the committee has been so 
fortunate as to secure an outstanding 
leader of girls to direct this institution 
during the coming season. Miss Dolores 
Ward, head of the Department of Health 
and Physical Education at Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pa., has been engaged for this 
important position. From her preparation 
and past experience in camp work she is 
eminently fitted for the duties. The 
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policy of the committee is to limit the 
number of campers to seventy-five so that 
complete oversight might be had at all 
times. Many reservations have already 
been made for the season. Interested 
parents are requested to communicate with 
Miss Ward or Paradise Falls Lutheran As- 
sociation, Cresco, Pa, 


Annual Summer School 


The committee of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania that is charged with the con- 
duct of the annual summer school have 
been exceedingly active during the win- 
ter months. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted by which the school will again be 
held at Paradise Falls in the Poconos. It 
will open Friday, June 25, and close Fri- 
day, July 2. Among those who have been 
secured as leaders for the school this sum- 
mer are: the Rev. C. M. Cooper of the 
Old Testament department of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary; the Rev. Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold, who will deliver a course of 
lectures on “Inner Missions in the Con- 
gregation”; Pastor Ira S. Fritz, who will 
have charge of the elementary leadership 
training course; Pastor Paul J. Hoh, who 
will direct the advanced leadership train- 
ing course; a series of messages for pas- 
tors only on “The Cure of Souls”; an en- 
richment course on “Youth and Modern 
Trends,” with the Rev. Dr. Herman Miller 
of Reading in charge of the Hillside Tem- 
ple vespers; Pastor Arthur Getz as direc- 
tor of recreation. Those who attend these 
sessions will not only be better equipped 
for service in the church, but will enjoy a 
season of healthful recreation in the 
Pocono vacationland. The committee an- 
nounces that the rates will be the same 
as last year and that special courses for. 
pastors will be given from Monday, June 
28, until Friday, July 2. Those who desire 
to attend are urged to make early reser- 
vations. 


FLASHES FROM FLORIDA 
By W. E. Pugh, D.D. 


COMMENDABLE USE is being made of the 
buildings and equipment of Camp Roose- 
velt, original headquarters in the con- 
struction of the Florida Cross-State Canal, 
by the University of Florida located at 
Gainesville. When work on the canal was 
discontinued last year, the camp was 
taken over by the university and is now 
in use in the extension work of that in- 
stitution. Short courses in many trades 
and professions have been offered this 
session. 

At the suggestion of President John J. 
Tigert of the university, a Short Course for 
Ministers was given April 5-10. The pres- 
ident stated that many conferences and 
conventions are being held for the relief 
of economic and other kinds of distress, 
and he believes the time has come when 
there should be courses offered for the 
elimination of ignorance. This would ap- 
ply, of course, not only to secular educa- 
tion but also to religious education. It 
was the desire of the president that some- 
thing be done by the religious forces of 
the state as represented in its clergy to 
combat the evils of ignorance and the 
moral and economic cost of crime. 
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About two hundred men representing as 
many as ten denominations registered for 
the Ministers’ Short Course. There were 
five Lutheran pastors present. It is worthy 
of remark to say that one pastor of the 
Missouri Synod expressed his sincere ap- 
preciation for the invitation that came to 
him to attend and his profound regret at 
being unable to attend. A series of ad- 
dresses on the Bible was ably presented 
by a Baptist pastor. A layman presented 
the subject of inter-racial relations. An- 
other led the discussions concerning the 
problem of temperance and social moral- 
ity. A dean of a Congregational theological 
seminary argued constructively in the 
matter of a trained ministry, stressing the 
outstanding place of preaching and pas- 
toral visitation. Another phase of relig- 
ious training was presented in regard to 
visual education by way of stereopticon 
and movie machine. The practical value 
of guided recreation in the parish was 
brought under sober consideration. 

The Short Course was pronounced a de- 
sirable project, and plans are already on 
foot for a similar gathering next year. 
Whether it can be held at Camp Roose- 
velt depends upon whether or not Con- 
gress acts favorably and resumes appro- 
priations for the completion of the Florida 
Cross-State Canal. 

“Florida is growing again.” So said the 
president of the Florida Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society as she made her appeal 
for an increased interest in the work of 
missions. Florida is indeed growing. In 
every community there is evidence of re- 
newed life and activity. The sound of the 
saw and the hammer is heard daily on 
every side. Private homes, apartment 
buildings, business houses are being con- 
structed in large numbers over the state. 
Those who were here during the “boom” 
of 1925 are glad to see these “better busi- 
ness” thermometers. At the same time 
everyone is hoping that we shall be spared 
a mushroom, disastrous “boom” which 
would leave in its wake a condition worse 
than one need try to describe. 

Every congregation of the Florida Synod 
can report increased membership and en- 
larged activity for the season just closing. 
The Florida Lutheran, April issue, pub- 
lished by the synod and edited by Pres- 
ident G. F. Snyder, D.D., carries most in- 
teresting items about the work of each 
parish. From its pages we glean the fol- 
lowing: 


Memorial Church, St. Augustine, the 
Rev. C. G. Steele pastor, added eight 
adults to its membership on Easter. Com- 
plete sets of altar cloths have been re- 
ceived from members of the church as 
well as a brass cross and candelabra for 
the altar. The Luther League is canvass- 
ing for subscriptions to Tue LuTHERAN. St. 
Augustine has a new radio broadcasting 
station, and our church has been using 
the station for broadcasting its services 
since the station was opened. Memorial 
Church, once given up as a loss, is to be 
commended for the splendid work its 
membership is now doing under the lead- 
ership of its young and energetic pastor. 


St. John’s and Trinity, Jacksonville, the 
Rev. C. F. H. Krueger, pastor of the for- 
mer, and the writer of the latter, find 
themselves in the midst of a fast growing 
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community, with new families coming to 
reside, and new faces at almost every 
service. Confirmation services were held 
Palm Sunday with an encouraging num- 
ber of boys and girls taking the vows of 
a Christian and promising to be true to the 
church and her teachings as well as faith- 
ful in the use of the Means of Grace. The 
largest numbers yet recorded attended the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Trinity Church observed its tenth an- 
niversary and the ten years’ service of 
the pastor on January 24 with appropriate 
programs. During these ten years as many 
as 434 souls have been enrolled as mem- 
bers of the church. Including building 
fund amounts, a total of $84,726 passed 
through the hands of the treasurer of cur- 
rent accounts. In this amount was listed 
the sum of $13,000 received by the church 
from the Henry J. Kappher estate. Total 
benevolences reported for the period 
amounted to $8,880. 


The Church of the Resurrection, Day- 
tona Beach, the Rev. J. Lester Fink pas- 
tor, continues to give a good account of 
itself. A special Easter offering was re- 
ceived to be applied to the expense of re- 
covering the church roof. The Luther 
League sponsored the building of a choir 
loft, and is now engaged in a campaign 
for funds with which to purchase a sup- 
ply of the music edition of the Common 
Service Book. A set of sacramental linens 
is being made by members of the League. 

The First United Lutheran Church of 
West Palm Beach, the Rev. William E. 
Fox pastor, upon examining itself found 
that its Luther League was recently host 
to the Southern District League; that the 
Young Women’s Guild is studying social 
problems and has done the practical good 
work of presenting the church with a car- 
pet. The Penny-a-Meal Box is being used 
by families with excellent results in dol- 
lars and cents. The pastor is making good 
use of a moving picture machine, showing 
films of our work in India, China, and 
Argentina. The congregation is keeping 
up on its apportionment payments as the 
months go by. 


St. John’s, Hollywood, has been without 
regular pastoral care since last fall. The 
Rev. Wilbur Mann, residing at Miami, has 
been rendering acceptable supply services. 
At present the church is being cared for 
by C. Brown Cox, D.D., under direct 
supervision of the Board of American 
Missions. 


Holy Trinity, Miami, the Rev. P. G. Mc- 
Cullough pastor, is living up to the name 
of the city in which it is located. Not 
that the church would be expected to 
have the magic growth that has been the 
lot of Miami, the Magic City. Perhaps 
that would not be desirable. At any rate, 
reports are to the effect that the “season” 
now closing is the best the church has yet 
enjoyed. The pastor writes: A glance over 
the church’s activities leads us to say, 
“Very good.” The 1937 convention of the 
synod and the school for church workers 
is announced to meet in Holy Trinity, June 
28 to July 2. 

Grace Church, Lakeland, the Rev. J. C. 
Derrick pastor, joyously reports receipts 
of a beautiful altar cross, the gift of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter S. Beecher of Pittsburgh, 
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Pa., as a memorial to his mother. This 
church had the broadcasting service over 
the local radio station during the week of 
April 12-17. The pastor declares that the 
spirit and life of the congregation are en- 
couraging. This is Pastor Derrick’s first 
year in the Florida Synod. 


St. Paul’s, Tampa, Dr. G. F. Snyder pas- 
tor, reports happy and edifying services, 
especially at Easter time. The pastor takes 
an interest and part in the general Chris- 
tian work of his city, being responsible a 
few years ago for the inauguration of a 
city-wide Good Friday service. 


Trinity, St. Petersburg, the Rev. Theo- 
dore K. Finck pastor, reports a church 
“packed” with people, not only on Palm 
Sunday and Easter but on other occasions 
also. That must be an inspiration to a 
pastor, plus the fact that he realizes he is 
ministering in fact to a nation-wide con- 
gregation. Trinity has a first class record 
for pageantry, and this year offered “Shad- 
ows of the Cross” during Lent, a pro- 
duction of the pastor. Individuals and or- 
ganizations continue to work valiantly to 
provide for payment of building fund and 
interest obligations. 


First Lutheran Church, DeLand, Dr. 
C. R. Botsford pastor, has a membership 
roll of seventeen. Thirty-eight persons 
partook of the Lord’s Supper at Easter, 
including a number of tourists. A Com- 
munion Service has been donated to the 
newest Florida Lutheran Church by the 
council of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, 
Hanover, Md. Pastor and people of this 
mission feel encouraged over the prospects 
for service and growth in DeLand, “The 
Athens of Florida.” 


St. John’s, Weirsdale, the Rev. John A. 
Howe pastor, and Bethlehem, Lake City, 
vacant, are country congregations of the 
Florida Synod, the former organized in 
comparatively recent years, the latter the 
oldest Lutheran church in Florida. Each 
serves a constituency that came into the 
state as pioneers, and each is located in a 
community that needs the Lutheran 
Church. 


KENTUCKY KERNELS 
By the Rev. Ivan Heft 


Back oF THE dedication of the churchly 
new building of Memorial Church of 
Nashville, Tenn., there is an unusual story. 
The nucleus of Memorial’s membership 
formerly was a part of St. Paul’s congre- 
gation of Nashville. A couple of years ago 
the Federal Government bought the old 
St. Paul’s grounds and buildings for a 
“slum clearance” project. At once the 
question arose as to where the congrega- 
tion should rebuild. A considerable group, 
who had some time before moved to a far 
side of Nashville, wished to build in their 
new neighborhood. But a larger group, 
remaining in the old neighborhood, wished 
to build just across the street from the old 
site. A fruitful occasion for a church 
quarrel! But there was no quarrel be- 
tween these brethren. The majority group 
suggested that the funds in hand be 
divided and each group build its own 
church. And so the new group received 
$6,000, not quite half of the proceeds from 
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the old property, and organized a new 
congregation. Each group succeeded in 
raising additional funds, St. Paul’s con- 
gregation dedicating its new structure free 
of debt, and the newer Memorial congre- 
gation having a slight but not burdensome 
debt. The two lovely new stone churches 
on different sides of the city will stand as 
a memorial not only to the “pioneer Lu- 
therans of Middle Tennessee” but also to 
the brotherly love of their descendants. 
The faithful and beloved Pastor John A. 
Laughbaum has served St. Paul’s Church 
for seven years, and continues as pastor 
of both churches. 

Ground was broken for Memorial 
Church last May during the sessions of 
the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod. St. Paul’s 
congregation, whose building was already 
under way, was represented by its build- 
ing committee, reciprocating a like cour- 
tesy extended by Memorial Church. The 
synodical president, Dr. J. Earl Spaid, pas- 
tor of the Third Church, Louisville, first 
broke ground. He asked where the lines 
of the building would fall, for he wished 
to throw his shovelful clear of the building 
site. The lines were shown him, and the 
crowd parted in deference to the mighty 
heave that was to come. The worshipers 
unanimously “reckoned” that the steam 
shovel would not be burdened with mov- 
ing again the fruit of the presidential 
ground-breaking efforts! 


The Louisville Lutheran Home 


The annual meeting of the Board of 
Managers of the Louisville Lutheran Home 
was held April 6. The meeting had been 
set for January 26, but on that day flood 
waters were busily striving to reach their 
crest. January 22 the president and sec- 
retary, in solemn telephone conference, 
decided to postpone the meeting, and sent 
letters to that effect. Those letters that 
were ultimately delivered reached the ad- 
dresses some three weeks later. 

What might have been a note of disap- 
pointment in the meeting was over- 
shadowed by the conviction that the Lord 
makes all things work together for good 
to those who love Him. For plans were 
to be presented for the building of a 
greatly needed addition to the Home. The 
plans were presented, but with one-half 
of the Jefferson County churches sadly 
crippled and the other half making heroic 
effort in behalf of their brethren, by com- 
mon consent it was decided to defer all 
thought of building. 

Sister Christine Jaborg, of the Balti- 
inore Motherhouse, was remembered in 
the meeting. Sister Christine had come 
about a year ago to fill the office of super- 
intendent of the Home, but illness took 
her back to Baltimore after two short 
weeks. Yet in this time she made a last- 
ing impression upon the Home and its sup- 
porting congregations, and our prayers 
still follow her. 

Officers of the Home are those of last 
year: Pastors J. E. Stomberger, H. G. 
Schwegler, Ivan Heft and I. R. Ladd as 
president, vice-president, secretary and 
member-at-large respectively, and Mr. 
George Deckmann of Christ Church, Jef- 
fersontown, as treasurer. The tellers 
soberly stated that they had disqualified 


Mr. Deckmann’s ballot and that his re-: 


election was therefore unanimous. “Uncle 
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George” has bountiful practice at his job, 
for he is treasurer of seven other eccle- 
siastical and civic organizations. Mrs. O. H. 
Claasen of Calvary Church, Louisville, 
president of the Home’s ever vigorous Aid 
Society, and Mrs. Harrison A. Doll of 
Trinity Church, Louisville, complete the 
executive committee. Miss Maude Durr 
of Mt. Zion Church, Middletown, is 
matron. Following Sister Christine and 
Mrs. C. H. Graff of Christ Church, who 
held this office for nearly ten years, Miss 
Durr is called to an office whose years 
tell of self-sacrifice and devotion. But as 
she fills out her first year of service the 
esteem and love that are hers, not only 
from the several churches but also from 
the residents of the Home, bear witness 
that she is filling her office well. Mr. C. H. 
Graff of Christ Church continues as gar- 
dener and caretaker of the Home’s twenty- 
six acres and spacious building. 


Easter in Louisville 


Easter was observed in Louisville 
churches with unusual earnestness and 
power. All-pervading was a depth of spir- 
ituality that overtopped attendances, ac- 
cessions and communion records, impres- 
sive as these latter were. In one congre- 
gation the individual communion service 
was insufficient for the record number of 
communicants, and the old chalice that 
had not been used in the administration 
of the sacrament for a quarter of a cen- 
tury had to be used. 

As far as we know there was only one 
tragedy in the Louisville churches on 
Easter Day. A seven-year-old girl gave 
her pastor an Easter egg with the apolo- 
getic warning, “It’s comin’ apart; Mama 
sat on it.” For hetself, Mama told of 
sounds of crunching and emotions of sur- 
prise and dismay when she sat down be- 
side her little daughter just before the 
service. 


The Bishops 


Welcome among the clergy of Louisville 
is the new Episcopal bishop of Kentucky, 
who succeeds the Rt. Rev. Dr. C. E. Wood- 
cock, recently retired in his eighty-fourth 
year after thirty years as bishop. Never 


‘can we forget the retreat of the Louisville 


Ministerial Association held a few years 
ago in Trinity Church, Dr. I. R. Ladd pas- 
tor, and conducted by this venerable man 
of God. That his successor, the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Charles Clingman, is also a man of 
power is shown by his first address to his 
diocese, wherein he spoke unvarnished 
words regarding methods of raising money 
in the churches. Direct, scriptural giving, 
said the bishop, is the only true way. Sales, 
suppers and bazaars, if tolerated because 
of custom, must not offer unfair compe- 
tition to merchants. “Dances and card 
parties are undignified and unworthy,” 
and the bishop refused to approve them. 
He concluded, “Gambling and gambling 
devices I condemn and forbid.” 

The Roman bishop of Louisville does not 
see eye to eye with his Episcopal colleague. 
There is much stir throughout Kentucky 
because of the weekly bingoes sponsored 
by the Roman churches. By state law this 
delectable amusement is utterly prohibited 
“except in churches”! Appeals to self-re- 
spect and decency, many by devout Roman 
Catholics, having proven vain, efforts have 
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been made by civic bodies to outlaw this 
gambling on consecrated as well as un- 
consecrated ground. But the power that 
grasps millions for its parochial schools in 
New York and is now grasping after like 
millions in Ohio, retains its lucrative game 
in Kentucky which nets its tens of thou- 
sands of dollars each week. 


Welcome Visitors 


The Rev. Drs. John B. Gardner of Trin- 
ity Church, Latrobe, Pa., and E. Clyde 
Xander of First Church, Springfield, Ohio, 
were recent visitors in Kentucky. Dr. 
Gardner is a former pastor of old St. Paul’s 
Church of Louisville, and was later mis- 
sionary superintendent of the Indiana 
Synod. Dr. Xander is a former dean of 
Midland College and was till recently 
president of Thiel College. Dr. Gardner is 
a native Kentuckian, born in Louisville 
and raised in Bullitt County. Dr. Xander 
is now an associate Kentuckian, being wel- 
comed in Louisville for two days and in- 
itiated to travel in Bullitt County for one. 
In his decanal days Dr. Xander had had 
abundant experience in the muds of Ne- 
braska and Kansas. But never had he 
practised climbing out of a creek onto a 
sharply rising road covered with thick 
mud. Five earnest efforts, however, 
brought his car into the lubricous lane 
leading to the Hecker farm, and eventually 
brought the three of us to the groaning 
board of Misses Barbara and Mary, twins 
and for nearly fifty-five years members 
of the Cedar Grove Church. Under the 
expanding influence of the Hecker bounty 
we speedily forgot our recent woes, and 
none (except the chauffeur) gave any 
thought to how we would get back on the 
road to Louisville. But we got back to 
Louisville, and too soon came the time 
when visitors must get back to Springfield 
and Latrobe. Hail and farewell, Colonels 
Xander and Gardner! And y’all come 
right soon again! 


OHIO’S R-C-A BROADCAST 
By the Rey. Maynard A. Stull 


OnE cannor avoid recalling the catch 
phrase of Ex-President Harding, “Back to 
Normalcy,” when we think of these post- 
Easter days. “Normalcy” seems very drab 
and lusterless, so much sc that we talk of 
after-Easter slumps, as though we thought 
our packed auditoriums, our busy ushers 
and the crowded choir lofts and expensive 
floral decorations were normal. An Easter 
service usually represents the difference 
between the possible and the actual as com- 
pared with the average Sunday. It shows 
the pastor the work that he has yet to do. 

And over in Crawford County the con- 
gregations have accepted the challenge. 
Already two great meetings have been 
held by the Lutherans of this county with 
startling success. On April 7 a Brother- 
hood meeting drew men from the seven 
churches until they taxed the capacity of 
the basement and the food supply of the 
kitchen of the First Lutheran Church in 
Crestline. Their speaker of the evening 
was the Hon. J. F. Kramer, who has spoken 
to more men’s groups on this territory than 
any person we could name and he sent 
them all away with plenty to talk about. 
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On the eleventh this same group of 
churches turned out over 100 young peo- 
ple for an afternoon and evening confer- 
ence in Tiro where the Rev. R. H. Miller 
is pastor of Crouse Memorial congregation. 
The Rev. Joseph Frease of Columbus, 
Director of Religious Education and Young 
People’s Work of the Synod of Ohio, was 
the chief inspiration of this group and 
delivered an address in the afternoon and 
preaching at the evening session. 

We are told that the work of this group 
of Crawford County churches is just be- 
ginning, for by the time this reaches its 
readers a third conference will have been 
held in St. Paul’s Church, Bucyrus, the 
Rev. E. F. C. Stahl pastor. This is to bring 
together the men of the congregations, the 
young people and the women. Speakers 
and leaders for the conference are to be 
Dr. Joseph Sittler, president of the Synod 
of Ohio; Mrs. C. S. Stroup, former pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Synod of Ohio, and “yours truly.” 

All of which makes us feel pretty good, 
for we were beginning to wonder whether 
with all our news coming from Richland 
and Ashland counties in the past, people 
would not be asking why the C in the 
title. And just to add one more stroke 
for Crawford County, we learn from Pas- 
tor H. R. Merle of Galion that this con- 
gregation broke a few records and pre- 
cedents when it received a class of seven- 
teen children and eight adults into mem- 
bership on Palm Sunday, turned out again 
to hear a beautiful rendition of Stainer’s 
“Crucifixion” on Good Friday, and got 
up early Easter morning to witness a pan- 
tomime-pageant, “I Believe,” presented by 
the young people. 


St. Paul’s, Mansfield, Celebrates 


With appropriate services St. Paul’s 
Church has been giving emphasis to their 
happiness that their church has come to 
its eighty-fifth year with the vigor and 
optimism of youth. Through her years of 
strife and stress in overcoming the lan- 
guage barrier that a strictly German con- 
gregation in a strictly English-speaking 
community presents, and in recovery from 
internal disorders of the past, this fine old 
church is again on her way to prominence 
and good health. Speakers for the occa- 
sion include the Rev. M. A. Stull, the Rev. 
M. W. Wappner of Kent, Ohio, son of the 
congregation, and the pastor, the Rev. 
Herman L. Gilbert, who is leading these 
people in a vigorous program and ac- 
tivity. 


We See by the Papers 


Mr. David J. Mumford. of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary has been called to 
the assistant pastorate of First Lutheran 
Church, Mansfield. This is in accordance 
with a plan of the congregation to call each 
year a graduate of one of our seminaries 
to serve as assistant for a one-year period. 
The Rev. John Grohne leaves First 
Church and this territory to take up the 
duties of pastor of our congregation in 
Leetonia, Ohio, to which he has recently 
been called. 


The Rev. Carl Driscoll has moved into 
the parsonage at Lucas with his family 
and already has a fine work under way in 
that parish. 
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Zion Church, Wooster, the Rev. Paul S. 
Kelly pastor, has been having an absorb- 
ing task deciding on and discussing a rank- 
ing in their respective positions of impor- 

* tance the seven cardinal virtues. After a 
number of weeks devoted to the study, the 
entire congregation took part in assigning 
them to their proper place and, in case 
you’re interested in what one congrega- 
tion thinks, we submit them for your ap- 
proval. They are: Brotherly Love, Hu- 
mility, Temperance, Meekness, Chastity, 
Diligence and Liberality. The idea of such 
a study came to the people of Zion from 
the inventive mind of their Sunday school 
superintendent, Mr. Clyde Miller. 


First Church, Plymouth, is rejoicing 
over the receipt of a $500 check from the 
estate of a former member, Mrs. Olive 
McIntyre. The amount will be included 
in a fund to carry on extensive building 
operations to make the church plant more 
nearly adequate to her problems. 


The Luther League of the Central Con- 
ference has set out to make a visitation 
of all the Leagues in the Conference in 
the interest of “The Whole Program of 
the Whole Church.” In co-operation with 
this plan all leagues of the district are 
hearing informed speakers from outside 
their own League in the near future. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


EITHER THE MINISTERS of the Chicago 
Conference should go to school and learn 
how to make a parochial report or the re- 
quirements should be made more simple. 
Since there is no chance for the latter to 
happen, it would be best to engage a room 
that would hold not less than fifty and get 
to work. Statistician Roth offers to give 
his services as professor. Of more than 
sixty pastors, only a few presented re- 
ports that measured 100 per cent in tech- 
nique. What is more exasperating, only a 
few have a satisfactory calendar, for all 
the rest were late, later than March 1, 
the established “dead line.” Now comes 
the announcement that hereafter anyone 
presenting his report later than the time 
specified will be “subject to censure.” May 
it not be that the phlegmatic fellow will 
be phlegmatic still even after the oral or 
written chastisement? Surely it’s a prob- 
lem, this parochial business, and it is no 
wonder that so many are growing dour, 
saturnine, dissatisfied, ever sharpening 
their mental teeth to chew someone’s in- 
tellectual vitals. 

The Chicago Conference met in the Gen- 
eral Synod landmark, Grace Church, 
where the Heilmans labored; where Dr. 
T. F. Dornblaeser held forth so victoriously 
for so many years. Ninety-five years 
young, he can still talk and preach with 
interest and unction. He was present and 
told the brethren that he was glad to have 
them come and that he could be ‘there to 
meet them. Dr. K. E. Irvin looks upon 
him as a sort of father confessor and is 
ready to honor him on every occasion. 

The conference functions with small cap- 
ital, but it may be said that it so manages 
its affairs that it is never in the red. Treas- 
urer Kirkman still holds the bags; Dr. 
Armin Weng is the umpire and the Rev. 
George J. Curran the scribe. 
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It was good toshear that the Italian Mis- 
sion is about to send a student into the 
ministry and a daughter into the deaconess 
work; and from Holy Communion, the 
first mission among the colored folks in 
Chicago, came a young attorney who is 
also a lay preacher, and testified volubly 
to the good work being done in that in- 
teresting field. Dr. P. H. Stahl spoke feel- 
ingly of the depression experienced by 
the Nachusa Orphanage. They seem to be 
passing through their leanest year al- 
though there is a so-called drive on among 
the men of the synod to raise an endow- 
ment. With Nachusa, Iron Mountain, Car- 
thage College, the Inner Mission Work 
and endless etceteras, not one is highly 
successful. 

The Rev. J. Bannen Swope of Chicago 
Heights gave an interesting discourse at 
the opening of the conference on “The 
Greatness of Service.” He developed his 
theme in an interesting way and the whole 
was an excellent preparative for what was 
to follow. The afternoon devotions were 
led by the Rev. Martin Kabele. 

Dr. Albert W. Palmer of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, and also president 
of the Chicago Church Federation, gave a 
very interesting and helpful talk on “Pas- 
toral Counseling from a Psychiatrical 
Viewpoint.” If the big word had been 
omitted, no one would have thought of 
psychiatry and would have taken it as 
very fine advice on practical theology. Dr. 
Palmer believes that the Protestant min- 
ister has a stronger leverage for good in 
his pastoral calling than has the Catholic 
priest in the confessional. He does not 
believe in scolding. A pastor must be a 
good listener, and finally he must strive 
to lead his seeker to the divine truth. 


Sharing the Honors 


Visitors to the United Lutheran Church - 
will not see the same delegates year after 
year from the Illinois Synod. The idea 
seems to prevail that democracy in church 
matters lies in passing around the honors. 
That would be a beautiful way to elect 
senators, representatives and presidents. 

Dr. F. W. Otterbein was to have been 
present to give a disquisition on “An In- 
tensive Church Program.” He could not 
be there, but sent a paper which was read 
by Student Bolton. Indifference and un- 
belief were given as the basic causes of 
laxness among men. Most of the paper 
dealt with building the worship service. 
Invitations are distributed at every con- 
ceivable place, even the milkman leaves 
the invitation under the milk bottle. 

There is a new mission at Gladstone 
Park that is ready for a regular pastor, 
according to the Rev. Paul Gerberding, the 
only relic of the Field Missionary in the 
U. L. C. A. The Rev. Robert Daube an- 
nounced that Missionary A. J. Stirewalt 
of Japan is on the field and is ready to 
fill speaking engagements. April 25, Pas- 
tor L. F. Weihe, the successor to Dr. David 
A. Davy, will make his bow to Chicago 
people. The Inner Mission has helped a 
thousand people, the Rev. E. F. Valbracht 
states. 

The next convention will be held at 
Elmhurst, the Rev. R. R. Frobenius pas- 
tor. The ladies of Grace Church served 
the physical man, who, by the way, is 
always hungry. J. A. Leas. 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. G. F. Genszler 


The First English Lutheran Church of 
Billings, Mont., received a fine baptismal 
font on Easter, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Leonard Johnson of that church as a 
memorial to their son, Richard Milton 
Johnson. 


The Green Lake Faculty has been def- 
initely secured for the school which meets 
at Green Lake, Wis., the week of July 18. 
This school will have the following pro- 
gram. 

Bible Study: “Galatians,” by P. H. Roth, 
D.D., president of Northwestern Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Two credit courses of the Lutheran 
Leadership Training series will be given 
by C. H. B. Lewis, D.D., of Fremont, Nebr., 
and the Rev. Arthur C. P. Hayes, profes- 
sor of New Testament Theology, North- 
western Seminary. 

The textbook, “Worship,” will be taught 
by the Rev. A. A. Hahn of Waukesha, Wis. 

The Youth Forum will be conducted by 
the Rev. Harold M. Stoffel of La Crosse, 
Wis. 

A Home Missions Course will be given 
ky R. H. Gerberding, D.D., president of the 
Synod of the Northwest. 

Miss Faith Lippard, special missionary 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Synod of the Northwest, in Japan, will 
present a missionary course. 

The convocation speakers for the week 
are the Rev. S. H. Roth, Neenah, Wis.; 
the Rev. B. J. Steckes, Fond du Lac, Wis.; 
the Rev. Paul Feustel, Horicon, Wis.; and 
the Rev. Gottfried Kempf, Milwaukee. 

L. W. Steckel, D.D., of Milwaukee will 
again -be Dean of the school this year, 
and Mrs. Pauline Hill of Milwaukee will 
be Dean of Women. 


A Junior Church Sunday was held at 
Redeemer Church, Hartford, Wis., May 2. 
The children of the church had complete 
charge of the day’s program. 


The pastors of the Wisconsin Conference 
received a very helpful and complete 
document on the summer school work 
prepared by Mrs. J. I. Meck of Atonement 
Church, Racine, and sent out by the United 
Lutheran Sunday School Association of 
Wisconsin. 


St. James’ Church. Marinette, Wis., on 
April 15 paid $300 on its indebtedness and 
$445 on interest. Emanuel Church, Menom- 
inee, Mich., has remodeled its basement, 
the work being done by the men of the 
church. St. James’ Church is painting and 
shingling the parsonage. These churches 
are under the care of your correspondent. 


The Women’s Society of Grace Church, 
Alden, Minn., paid $500 on the church debt 
and $242 interest. The Rev. H. D. Amund- 
son is pastor. 


The Seminary Students of Northwestern 
Seminary heard an address on Steward- 
ship given by Mr. Arthur P. Black of 
Washington, D. C., secretary of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement. 


The Guild of Reformation Church, St. 
Paul, Minn., redecorated and improved 
the sacristy and church office recently. The 
pastor, the Rev. Frank Clutz, was active 
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in promoting the National Preaching Mis- 
sion in the Twin Cities. 


At the forty-seventh annual convention 
of the synod held at Faith Church, St. 


Paul, Minn., the pastor loci, Charles L.° 


Grant, D.D., prepared novel dinner pro- 
grams on the three days that synod met. 
On Tuesday the Rev. W. P. Gerberding 
of Fargo, N. D., told of his impressions of 
the mission fields he visited last year on 
his trip around the world. On Wednesday 
G. W. Genszler, D.D., of Racine, Wis., gave 
his impressions of the same field. These 
pastors were together on the trip. On 
Thursday Mr. Emil Schulz told of the Iron 
Mountain School for Boys, which he vis- 
ited last summer. 


Zion Church, Horicon, Wis., the Rev. 
Paul Feustel pastor, celebrated its twen- 
tieth anniversary April 11. A special pro- 
gram was provided and R. H. Gerberding, 
D.D., president of synod, and the Rev. 
B. J. Stecker of Fond du Lac, Wis., the 
first pastor of Zion Church, preached at 
the services. 


Mt. Carmel Church, Minneapolis, Minn., 
the Rev. Herman J. Schmid pastor, has 
installed pews to take the place of the 
chairs in their church auditorium. 


The auditorium of St. Matthew’s Church, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., was redecorated, new 
pews purchased, and the chancel furniture 
draped with liturgical hangings. The Rev. 
William Niebling is pastor. 


Ascension Church, St. Paul, Minn., at 
Easter found its choir robed. 


SENIOR MISSIONARY 
JOURNAL 


“Missionsbote” Has Sixty Years to 
Its Credit 


AN INTERESTING bit of mutual helpful- 
ness was called to the attention of the 
Educational Committee of the Women’s 
Missionary Society at their spring meet- 
ing, held in the Muhlenberg Building, 
when Mrs. E. W. Althof of Erie, Pa., who 
translates the programs of the society into 
German, presented the report of her de- 
partment. 

The German programs, including news 
of the various activities of the society, are 
printed monthly in Der Missionsbote, the 
official German missionary organ of the 
church. For this privilege the women pay 
a stated monthly sum to the Board of For- 
eign Missions, and the women have found 
this arrangement to be most helpful, not 
only to the German societies but to many 
pastors as well, who report that the paper 
is a most useful publication at nominal 
cost. 

The editors of Der Missionsbote have 
not only given the women courteous treat- 
ment, but have, in turn, expressed their 
appreciation of this arrangement. We 
quote from a communication written by 
the present editor, the Rev. Paul C. Burg- 
dorf, Ph.D., which appeared in Der Luther- 
ischer Herold of January 14, 1937. Dr. 
Burgdorf says in part: “Der Missionsbote 
has just begun the sixtieth year of its 
publication. It is therefore not only the 
oldest missionary magazine of the United 
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Lutheran Church, but also one of the old- 
est church publications in America, and 
has appeared without interruption under 
this title. 

“We hold in grateful remembrance the 
former editors, especially those still known 
to this generation, Pastors Bielinski and 
Hoeppner and the Secretary of the Board, 
the Rev. Dr. George Drach. The latter 
has long been a warm friend of Der Mis- 
sionsbote, and it is due to his efforts that 
the publication was saved at a critical 
time by securing the co-operation of the 
Women’s Missionary Society.” 

Dr. Burgdorf helps the Women’s De- 
partment further by calling the attention 
to and recommending the programs of the 
society wherever possible. This spring, for 
instance, he published the picture of the 
Young Women’s Missionary Society, at 
the same time recommending these pro- 
grams for the use of the younger groups. 
Through his recommendation, a page is 
now devoted to children’s societies for 
which Light Brigade material is used. 

The women, in turn, help out with cuts, 
etc., and suitable articles in Dr. Burgdorf’s 
own part of the paper are recommended 
for supplementary material to use in their 
programs. Truly a sutisfactory co-opera- 
tion. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SERVICE 


St. Mark’s Cuurcu, Hagerstown, Md., 
celebrated the thirtieth anniversary of 
their beloved pastor, J. W. Ott, D.D., on 
Easter Sunday with special services. 

Dr. A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg The- 
ological Seminary was the guest speaker, 
bringing the congregation a timely mes- 
sage. The combined robed choirs (Junior 
and Senior) under the capable direction 
of Miss Helen 
Unseld, organist, 
sang special 
music which 
added much to 
the worship. 

The church 
was beautifully 
decorated with 
lilies and white 
flowers. 

On Monday 
evening the cele- 
bration con- 
tinued with spe- 
cial services. 
Ministers of 
other Lutheran churches and churches of 
various denominations of the city paid 
tribute to Dr. Ott; first as a pastor and for 
the notable work he has accomplished, and 
then as a citizen and a man. 

On Tuesday evening a congregational 
reception was given Dr. Ott and the new | 
members received into the church. At this 
time many useful gifts, expressions of love 
and appreciation of Dr. Ott’s long ministry, 
were presented to the pastor by the 
congregation, and the various organizations 
of the church. 

A little later the church council and 
their wives sponsored an evening of good 
fellowship with a banquet, complimenting 
the pastor, senior church choir, leaders of 
various church organizations and friends. 

Dr. Ott has served faithfully and well as 
pastor and is greatly loved not only by 
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his people but by the community at large. 
The growth of the congregation, the ex- 
pansive activities of its various organiza- 
tions and the beautiful new church itself, 
testify to the fact that the labors of pas- 
tor and people have been crowned with 
abundant success. 

There have been 1,060 accessions to the 
church during the years with a present 
confirmed membership of 650. 

The church school has grown from 285 
scholars to more than seven hundred. All 
departments aie fully graded. The church 
school building has been enlarged and im- 
proved at various times, several pipe or- 
gans installed, and in 1929 the present new 
church of Gothic structure was dedicated. 

St. Mark’s is a church of many young 
people, with most of its leaders trained 
during Dr. Ctt’s pastorate. 

Dr. Ott was elected to the presidency of 
the Synod of Maryland in 1934, being re- 
elected each successive year. He served 
on various committees within the synod 
and because of his wise counsel and wide 
experience he was highly honored, being 
elected as delegate to the general conven- 
tion of the U. L. C. A. many times. As a 
pastor, Dr. Ott was filled with the Spirit. 
He is a great preacher of the Word of God. 

Dr. Ott has tendered his resignation as 
pastor of St. Mark’s and will leave in the 
near future to enter upon his new work 
with the Board of American Missions. The 
congregation with deep regret very reluc- 
tantly accepted the resignation and Dr. 
Ott carries with him in this service for 
his Master, the love and prayers and best 
wishes of his people in the wider field of 
service in the church. 

Mrs. Cuartes F. Atvorp. 


PROF. GEORGE SANDROCK 
HONORED 


The Rev. George Sandrock, professor at 
Waterloo Seminary, Waterloo, Canada, ‘as 
honored by the recognition of his fifty 
years spent in the ministry. The occasion 
was fittingly observed in song and sermon 
at a morning service at St. Matthew’s 
Church, Kitchener, of which he is a mem- 
ber. Officiating at the ordination of Pro- 
fessor Sandrock was the Rev. F. Duersch- 
ner of Waverly, Iowa, and at the serv- 
ice a letter of congratulation from him 
was read; also messages of felicitation 
from Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America; the 
Rev. J. Becker of Waverly, a classmate; 
and from Professor M. Reu, president of 
Wartburg Seminary at Dubuque, Iowa. 
The Rev. H. R. Mosig, German secretary 
of the Canada Synod, preached the ser- 
mon, and the Rev. John Schmieder, pastor 
of the congregation and president of the 
Board of Governors of Waterloo College 
and Seminary, conducted the service. 

On the evening of April 19 a service was 
held in the chapel of the Waterloo Sem- 
inary in honor of Professor Sandrock. A 
representative group of district pastors 
and students of the seminary attended. 
Again the Rev. John Schmieder presided. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. E. 
Tuerkheim of Zurich, president of the 
Stratford Conference, of which Mr. Sand- 
rock is a member. His text was Acts 
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28: 15, “Whom when Paul saw, he thanked 
God, and took courage.” Dr. F. B. Clausen, 
president of the college and seminary and 
dean of the seminary department, paid 
tribute to the service of the professor as 
a member of the seminary staff during the 
past six years. Dr. J. Reble of Hamilton, 
president of the Canada Synod, addressed 
those assembled, after which he presented 
Professor Sandrock with a purse, the con- 
tribution of clerical members of the synod. 
Musical selections were sung by the double 
quartet of the college under the direction 
of Mrs. V. K. Nikander. Following the 
service the pastors and their wives spent 
a social hour with Professor and Mrs. 
Sandrock at their home near the college. 
Professor Sandrock is a native of 
Bavaria, Germany, and was born in 1867. 
He came to the United States in 1887 and 
was ordained at Syracuse, Nebr., April 5, 
1887. He served congregations in Creigh- 
ton, Nebr.; Cassville and Nazomanie, Wis.; 
and Waterloo, Iowa. For a year he did 
missionary work among the Jews in Chi- 
cago and was later in charge of a parish 
at Watertown, Wis. In 1919 he was elected 
president of Luther College, Eureka, S. D., 
and held this office until 1930, when he ac- 
cepted a call to the chair of Old Testa- 
ment theology in Waterloo Seminary. 


SEVENTY YEARS OLD 


Zion CuurcH, Washington, D. C., 
Rev. Edward G. Goetz pastor, celebrated 
the seventieth anniversary of its founding, 
April 11-18, with a series of special serv- 
ices and meetings. On Sunday morning, 
April 11, Prof. H. D. Hoover, D.D., of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettys- 
burg, Pa., preached the opening sermon 
on the theme, “The Church’s History.” In 
the evening, the Church Organization 
Service was held and representatives of 
each congregational auxiliary participated. 
James W. Oosterling, D.D., Superintendent 
of the Lutheran Inner Mission Society of 
Baltimore, Md., delivered the address on 
“The Church at Work.” 

A fellowship dinner was held Wednes- 
day night, April 14, the actual date on 
which the congregation was organized. 
Some 250 members, former members and 
friends of the congregation, gathered to- 
gether to review the congregation’s history 
and enjoy an evening of social fellowship. 
At this time, a report was made of the 
$1,000 anniversary offering. To date, $1,250 
has been received. 

A Church Fellowship Service was held 
Friday night, at which the pastors and 
members of the other Lutheran churches 
of the city were present. The Rev. Howard 
E. Snyder, president of the Washington 
Lutheran Ministers’ Association, extended 
the greetings of the sister congregations 
of the city and J. Edward Harms, D.D., 
Hagerstown, Md., president of the Synod 
of Maryland, delivered the address on 
“This Church and the Church.” 

The final service of the celebration was 
held Sunday morning, April 18, when the 
fifth anniversary of the ordination and 
installation of the pastor was observed. 
The pastor preached on the theme, “The 
Church and the Ministry.” L. M. Zimmer- 
man, D.D., pastor emeritus of Christ 
Church, Baltimore, assisted in the service. 
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FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


St. Stephen’s Church, Bethlehem, Pa., 
observed the fortieth anniversary of or- 
ganization by having eight out of nine of 
the active charter members partake of the 
Holy Communion on Easter (the anniver- 
sary day), and with special services April 
4. The president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, and 
Dr. P. A. Laury, pastor emeritus of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Bethlehem, preached 
the sermons. At the special service on 
Wednesday evening, April 7, arranged in 
honor of the active charter members, 
Conrad Wilker, D.D., preached the sermon 
and the greetings of the Lutheran Church 
were extended to the congregation and 
pastor by the president of the Pastoral 
Association, the Rev. M. A. Kurtz, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church of that city. 

St. Stephen’s congregation was organ- 
ized March 28, 1897. The Sunday school, 
organized October 11, 1896, decided early 
in 1897 to build a chapel because the pri- 
vate dwelling in which the sessions were 
being held was too small for the growing 
school. The cornerstone for the new build- 
ing was laid Ascension Day, May 27, 1897, 
and the first council of the incorporated 
congregation was installed October 10, 
1897, by C. W. F. Hoppe, D.D. 

The Bethlehem pastors, Dr. C. W. F. 
Hoppe, Dr. W. D. C. Keiter, the Rev. Dr. 
F. F. Frey, Dr. William F. Schoener, and 
the Rev. E. L. Miller assisted by the Rev. 
Marvin Stettler, the Rev. H. A. Kunkle, 
Dr. A. C. Schenck, the Rev. William F. 
Fehr, and Dr. G. Keller Rubrecht, students 
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Four books by the great 
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The Christ of the Mount 
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at Mt. Airy Seminary and Muhlenberg 
College, had charge of the congregation 
until January 1, 1902, when the Rev. Ed- 
win H. Eberts became the pastor. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1903, the Rev. Howard A. Kunkle 
became pastor and served until March 1, 
1907. Charles J. Cooper, D.D., served as 
pastor from September 1, 1907, to August 1, 
1922. During these pastorates the congre- 
gation had been a part of the Friedens- 
ville Parish. The Rev. Luther F. Hartzell 
became pastor of the congregation August 
1, 1922, which earlier in the year had de- 
cided to become an independent parish. 
He served until October 1, 1925. The pres- 
ent pastor, the Rev. David H. Frederick, 
entered this field of labor February 1, 1926. 

The congregation starting with a charter 
membership of twenty-three has steadily 
grown until today it has an enrolled mem- 
bership of 379 confirmed members. 516 
children and 14 adults were baptized, 417 
people confirmed, 160 funerals conducted 
and 112 weddings solemnized. The ex- 
penditures during these years were $94,332, 
of which amount $12,200 was for benev- 
olences. 

The congregation enlarged its Sunday 
school rooms several times during these 
forty years. They own a lot 200 x 133 feet 
one square north of their present building 
where they erected a fine parsonage in 
1923 and where they plan to build a larger 
and greater St. Stephen’s Church. 


HANOVER CONFERENCE 
NEWS 


THE HANOVER CONFERENCE of the Canada 
Synod met for their regular spring ses- 
sion April 20 and 21,in St. Peter’s Church, 
Wiarton, the Rev. G. F. Durst pastor. The 
opening service was conducted by the 
president, the Rev. E J. Fischer of Walk- 
erton. The morning session was devoted 
to business. The afternoon study period 
was an exegesis on I Timothy 4, and was 
presented by Pastor Durst. Everyone pres- 
ent took part in the helpful discussion that 
followed. During the afternoon a ‘former 
member of the conference, the Rev. C. 
Ludolph of Arnprior, was present. 

The evening confessional service was 
conducted by the Rev. W. Schultz of Lin- 
wood. The sermon was preached by the 
Senior of the conference, the Rev. C. C. J. 
Maass of Detroit, who based his fine ser- 
mon on Mark 16:15. This service was 
well attended by the congregation. The 
Holy Communion was administered by 
Pastors Durst and Fischer. 

The devotional service on the second 
day was conducted by the Rev. J. Peters 
of Ayton. The practical subject for dis- 
cussion led by the Rev. R. B. Geelhaar of 
Listowel was based on “Our Synodical 
Work.” A very helpful and interesting 
discussion followed. 

Final plans and arrangements for the 
erection of a cairn in memory of the first 
resident pioneer pastor of Lutheranism of 
this part of Ontario were completed. The 
temporary plan for the unveiling service 
was adopted. This unique service is to be 
held in connection with the synodical con- 
vention, which will meet in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Hanover, about eight miles from 
the cemetery where the cairn is being 
placed. Conference also decided to con- 
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tinue the monthly study and fellowship 
meetings during the summer months. 

The regular fall meeting of conference 
will be held September 28 and 29 in St. 
Peter’s Church, Sullivan Township, Grey 
County, the Rev. R. J. Datars pastor. 

The Drama Festivals of the District Lu- 
ther Leagues were held in Elmwood April 
21 and in Desboro April 23. The final win- 
ner of these two contests was the Luther 
League of Trinity Church, Walkerton. This 
group represented the Hanover District of 
the Canada Synod Luther League in the 
contest held in the parish hall of St. 
Peter’s Church, Kitchener, May 3. 

F. L. Howa.p. 


JANSSEN MEMORIAL 
CHANCEL 


Aprit 18 St. John’s Church, Summit, 
N. J., dedicated its handsome new chan- 
cel, the gift of Mrs. F. W. Janssen in mem- 
ory of her late husband. 

In the wall of the church behind the 
former chancei, a large Gothic arch has 
been cut with delicate mouldings of artis- 
tic handwork. Behind this arch is a recess 
whose walls are finished in Craftex, giving 
an appearance and durability of stone. One 
approaches the altar on a rich, deep carpet 
of light taupe broadloom which covers the 
entire chancel and the center aisle of the 
nave. The chancel itself has created a 
lengthening to the nave, permitting the 
addition of two extra pews at the front. 

Above the altar rises a reredos of beau- 
tifully carved wood,—a product of the 
American Seating Company. Its canopy, 
rosettes, panels, and spirals form a dig- 
nified frame for the cross, vases and can- 
dles and lead the eye to the richly colored 
stained glass window which constitutes the 
central object of the memorial. It con- 
tains the picture of the ascending Christ 
with hands upraised in benediction. The 
worshiper is invited to sit in quiet medita- 
tion by the very appeal of the window, 
but the details themselves are worthy of 
close examination. 

In order to receive natural daylight 
through the window, which is located in 
an interior wall, a large skylight was cut 
in the roof and a light-well constructed 
with white enamel walls to reflect and 
diffuse the light. The most effective light 
is secured during the hour of the church 
service; but, in order that the window 
may still be visible at night or on cloudy 
days, a series of powerful electric lights 
with reflectors flanks the rear of the win- 
dow on each side. 

A sacristy has been constructed behind 
the chancel with leaded glass windows 
and abundant closet space. This is in- 
cluded in the memorial. 

In the parish house the partitions which 
divided the space into separate classrooms 
have been replaced by heavy curtains so 
that the building may easily be converted 
into one large auditorium. The kitchen 
has been completely rearranged. 

At a dedicatory supper served by the 
ladies April 16, reminiscences of the his- 
tory of the church were brought by va- 
rious members, while to the surprise of 
everyone present the Rev. Julius W. 
Knapp, Ph.D., walked into the room. He 
was pastor of the church 1913 to 1919, and 
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just happened to be visiting in Summit 
that afternoon. Music for the supper was 
furnished by a male quartet from Wag- 
ner College. At the close of the dinner, 
the congregation filed into the church and 
there, while only the chancel and the win- 
dow were illuminated, the quartet appro- 
priately sang “Beautiful Saviour.” The 
chief speaker of the evening was Ellis B. 
Burgess, D.D., president of the United 
Synod of New York. 

At the dedicatory service Sunday morn- 
ing, Dr. Knapp read the scripture lessons. 
Mr. Oscar C. Eliason, president of the con- 
gregation, accepted the memorial, which 
was then dedicated by the pastor, the Rev. 
W. S. Hinman, Ph.D. 

The inspiring beauty of the chancel re- 
flects the same sterling qualities in the 
life of the late Fred W. Janssen. Through 
the worship in this holy place, he shall 
continue to bless St. John’s as he did dur- 
ing the latter years of his earthly life. 


“LUTHER LEAGUE LEADER- 
SHIP SCHOOL” 


THE TENTH annual Leadership School, 
sponsored by the Luther Leagues in the 
metropolitan area of New York, will be 
held the week of August 29 to September 
6, at Pinecrest Dunes, Peconic, Long 
Island. The Rev. Luther Gerhart of Christ 
Lutheran Church, Little Neck, L. I., will be 
the director. The Conference will be 
divided into two parts: a five-day period 
from August 29 to September 3; and a 
three-day period from September 3 to 6. 

Courses offered for study in the five-day 
period are: 

“The Christian Message for Our Present- 
day Social Problems,” C. E. Krumbholz, 
D.D., Executive Secretary of the Inner 
Mission Board. 

“The New Testament: Its Content and 
Values,” the Rev. W. C. Weidt, Good 
Shepherd Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

“Education for Missions and World Friend- 
ship,” Mrs. E. W. Hammer, Immanuel 
Church, Meriden, Conn. 

“Guiding Christian Growth—Teaching 
Procedures with Children,” Miss Marie 
Heimbockel, New York City Public 
Schools. 

Courses offered for the three-day period 
are: 

“Personal Religious Living—Personal 
Problems,” by the Rev. R. F. Auman, 

* Redeemer Church, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

“The Life of Christ,” by the Rev. R. C. 
Deitz, Holy Trinity Church, Hollis, L. I., 
No Xs 

“Youth at Worship—Use of Hymns and 
Music,” Mr. Lester Wheeler, choir direc- 
tor, Immanuel Church, Meriden, Conn. 

“Planning the Young People’s Program,” 
J. G. Kurzenknabe, president of the Lu- 
ther League of America. 

“Recreational Leadership,” T. Ward, direc- 
tor of Pinecrest Dunes Camp. 

Pinecrest Dunes is a fully equipped 
camp, situated on the shore of Long Island 
Sound, and offers many types of recrea- 
tional facilities, including boating, bathing, 
horseback riding, archery and tennis. Spe- 
cial programs are planned for every eve- 
ning. 

The devotional life of the school is ex- 
pressed in the morning “quiet hours,” the 
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evening fellowship hours, and the Sunday 
services of worship, including an early 
morning Communion Service. Miss Jessie 
Mae Cronk of the Rajahmundry India Mis- 
sion will serve as chaplain during the 
three-day period. Musical leadership un- 
der the direction of Mr. Wheeler will be 
provided for those interested in choral 
singing during both periods. 

Those desiring further information of 
the conference should write to Mr. Ernest 
F. Schwabe, 113-24 204th St., Hollis, L. L., 
the business manager. Registrations are in 
charge. of Miss Louise Henke, 9305 209th 
St., Bellaire, L. I. E. F. ScHwase. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S 
CONGRESS 


Aprit 17 the young women from Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia gathered 
at Elias Church, Emmitsburg, Md., for the 
ninth Young Women’s Congress. The 
theme of the congress was, “Looking 
Unto Jesus.” The Rev. Paul Gleichman 
opened the morning session with devotions 
on, “Looking Unto Jesus for Strength.” 
The Rev. Philip Bower, pastor of Elias 
Church, welcomed the congress, and Miss 
Ruth Blackburn, Washington, D. C., re- 
sponded. The president, Miss Katherine 
Kolb of Cumberland, Md., officially opened 
the congress. 

The question of a delegate to the sixth 
national Young Women’s Congress at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was discussed, and it was de- 
cided to let the question go for the after- 
noon business session. There being no fur- 
ther business to conduct, Mrs. Isaac Can- 
naday, missionary from India, gave an 
interesting talk on the “Progress of Women 
in India.” Dr. Frailey of Washington, D. C., 
sang “The Shepherd’s Call.” 

The morning session was closed with 
devotions by Pastor Gleichman on, “Look- 
ing Unto Jesus for Broader Vision.” The 
ladies of Elias Church served a delicious 
lunch. A _ recreational period between 
lunch and the afternoon session was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Roy Maxell. 

The afternoon devotions were conducted 
by the Rev. E. D. Ziegler of Washington. 
He spoke on, “Looking Unto Jesus for 
the Extension of His Kingdom.” 

Interesting talks on the part young 
women have in the missionary society, in 
the local church, and in the whole church 
were given by Miss Amelia D. Kemp, the 
Rev. L. Ralph Tabor and the Rev. Dr. 
H. D. Hoover. 

A message from Japan was given by 
the Rev. Kiyoshi Watanabe, a student at 
Gettysburg Seminary. 

Sister Catherine Neuhardt of Hagers- 
town, Md., told about the deaconess and 
her work. 

There being so many names submitted 
for delegate to the congress to be held in 
Buffalo, it was left to the Executive Com- 
mittee to decide. 

Miss Gladys Broeker of Washington, 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, 
reported as follows: 

President, Miss Ruth Blackburn, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; vice-president, Miss Ruth 
Seiler, Jefferson, Md.; secretary, Mrs. 
Helen Wilkes, Hagerstown, Md.; treasurer, 
Miss Edna Green, Baltimore, Md. 
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WHAT OF THE JEW? 


Is the Jew to know nothing but 
hate? An unchristian attitude to the 
Jew is a denial of Christ. Love, the 
love of Christ, constrains us to min- 
ister to the Jewish people in His 
Name. 
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WHEN You CHANGE 


YOUR ADDRESS 


WILL YOU PLEASE send a written notice 
to THe LUTHERAN, 1228 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, giving the old as well as 
the new address? This service will save 
Tue LUTHERAN many dollars since the 
Post-Office Department now makes a 
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change of address to the publisher, 
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PRESS NOTICES 


“Gives comfort to persons of all creeds.” 
—Baltimore Sun. 

“Christian solution of common prob- 
lems of everyday life and guidance for 
youth.”—The Lutheran. 

“Rach chapter is brief, interesting and 
helpful.”—Christian Observer. 

“Author writes with joy and his spirit 
is contagious.”—Lutheran Witness. 

“Ought not to be a home without this 
book. We unhesitatingly commend it.’”— 
Watchman Examiner. 

“Furnishes good material for speak- 
ers.”—Lutheran Standard. 

“Tt is filled with guidance and inspira- 
tion.”—United Presbyterian. 

“Makes the heart stronger and more 
joyous. Every page a good story to tell.”— 
Methodist Recorder. 

“Interprets life in an intimate and un- 
usual way.”—Augsburg Teacher. 


64 Pages Bound in Blue Cloth 


Why not send one dollar and get three of 
these choice gift books, one for yourself 
and two for your friends? 


Postpaid, 35 cents; Three Copies, $1.00. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The president asked the secretary to 
cast a unanimous ballot for the above of- 
ficers and a beautiful Candlelight Instal- 
lation Service was conducted. 

The congress dinner was held in the 
evening with Mrs. Virgil Doub, secretary 
for Young Women, Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Maryland Synod, presiding. 
After the Invocation by the Rev. E. D. 
Ziegler, a delicious dinner was served. 

Then a broadcast was conducted. Sta- 
tion MYWC of the WM5 network of the 
ULCA. 

The announcer was Miss Helen Cramp- 
ton of Frederick, Md., and the interviewer 
was the new vice-president, Miss Ruth 
Seiler. There were solos, interviews, news 
flashes on world missions, and a drama, 
“A Little Leaven,’ presented by a new 


society, St. Paul’s Church, Myersville, Md. | 


The congress closed with the hymn, “In 
Christ There is no East or West,” and a 
missionary prayer. 

Marcaret McDona.p. 


MANY ATTEND CHOIR 
CONCERT 


Tue CartHaGE CotieceE A Cappella Choir 
and the Chicago Lutheran Festival Chorus 
shared an excellent musical program at 
Orchestra Hali, Chicago, Ill., April 7. Six- 
teen hundred people were present, thanks 
to the co-operation of many ministers and 
church workers in the Chicago area. The 
concert was sponsored by the Chicago In- 
ner Mission Society and the Ministerial 
Association of the United Lutheran 
Church. Sixty churches co-operated by 
accepting ticket assignments on the quota 
basis and thereby ehcouraged the singers 
with an appreciative company of listeners. 
These in turn received an opportunity to 
hear sacred song of the highest type. 

Favorable comments were heard in re- 
gard to the singing of the robed festival 
choir. The Bach numbers were greatly 
appreciated. The thrilling climax at the 
end of the “Festival Prelude,” supported 
by a well-played organ and piano, was 
very effective. Even the musical critic of 
a leading metropolitan newspaper was 
moved to say, “The festival chorus, drawn 
from the choirs of twenty-one churches, 
turns out to be a sturdy body of 200 voices. 
Its work is straightforward, its tone color- 
ings simple, as befits the nobility of the 
music.” David Nyvall is an energetic and 
able director. As usual, Stanley Martin’s 
organ work was superb. Carl Behnke is 
an accomplished pianist. 

The balance of the program by the Car- 
thage College Choir was enthusiastically 
received. This choir, according to a Chi- 
cago newspaper, is “an organization that 
startled us a year ago with the perfection 
of its ensemble and the infallibility of its 
technique. Few colleges or universities 
can offer a similar demonstration of 
musical culture. Their conductor, Elmer 
Hanke, has wrought wonders with these 
fresh young voices. Last night his place 
on the dais was taken by his wife, who 
seemed equally able.” The splendid pro- 
gram included selections from the music 
of Bach and of the Lutheran Church, also 
fine examples of Russian, Roman, Scan- 
dinavian and American sacred music. 

HENRY SCHAEFFER. 
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PERSONAL 


Monday evening, April 26, a happy sur- 
prise was in store for the Rev. Mr. and 
Mrs. H. A. Kunkle of Albion, Ind. They 
were invited to St. Mark’s Church to enjoy 
a parish carry-in dinner. Following the 
dinner the guests were invited to “the 
upper room.” Greetings were extended the 
guests of honor and congratulations from 
St. Mark’s, Albion, Mt. Pleasant and 
Rehoboth near Albion, and St. Mark’s, 
Butler, Ind. These four congregations were 
well represented in the audience. Mr. 
Robert Maggert, chairman of arrange- 
ments, in an able manner presented a fine 
new Ford V-8 car to Pastor and Mrs. 
Kunkle. 


C. W. Maggart, D.D., one of our retired 

pastors in Los Angeles, Calif., writes THE 
LUTHERAN: “We are moving into our new 
home in time to celebrate our golden wed- 
ding anniversary, May 26. At this time I 
will celebrate the fiftieth year of my or- 
dination, although I preached regularly 
for three years before ordination. For 
more than eight years my sight has been 
so impaired as to unfit me for regular 
work, but my interest does not wane. I 
shall rejoice to see the church awake to 
new responsibilities for a world-wide mis- 
sion. 
“My father took the Observer from its 
start, and I have had all our church papers 
regularly,—The Observer, World, Evan- 
gelist and Tue LUTHERAN.” 

With their many friends, THE LUTHERAN 
extends hearty congratulations to Dr. and 
Mrs. Maggart, and best wishes for hap- 
piness in their new home. 


Edward G. Roepe, Esq., was elected to 
take the place of the late Mr. Fred 
Schlobohm as treasurer of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society of Brooklyn and 
Vicinity. Mr. Roepe was formerly financial 
secretary of the society. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Greencastle, Pa. With the approval of 
the church council of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church it was decided to adopt the 
gown for the pastor and vestments for 
the choir. Accordingly thirty-three gowns 
were purchased and used for the first time 
at the morning service March 14, when a 
brief service of consecration was read by 
the pastor, the Rev. H. B. Burkholder. 
These vestments have been well received 
by the congregation and the cost was cared 
for by voluntary contributions before the 
service of consecration. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The period following 
this year’s early Easter did not witness a 
let down in the interests of Epiphany 
Church, Milwaukee, in either the char- 
acter of the sermon or the interest of the 
people. For the Sundays following Easter 
Dr. Paul Wagner Roth chose as the sub- 
ject of a series of sermons, “The Risen 
Life.” He dealt with its Origin, its Es- 
sence, its Expression, and its End on suc- 
cessive Sundays. Apropos of the fact that 
Whitsunday was the date for the confir- 
mation of the congregation’s class of cate- 
chumens, the Wednesday evening subjects 
grouped themselves under the title, “The 
New Christian and His Catechism.” 
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From a bulletin recently received, THE 
LuTHERAN learns that “Visitation Evan- 


gelism” is on the congregation’s program. 


What many pastors call their prospective 
list Pastors Roth and E. A. Wendt call 
their “Responsibility Rule.’ The title is 
intriguing as well as unusual. 


SYNODS 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Canada 
will hold its seventy-fifth annual convention, 
June 8-12, in St. Matthew’s Church, Hanover, 
Ont., Can., the Rev. E. F. Sterz pastor. Han- 
over may be reached over the Canadian Na- 
tional and the Canadian Pacific Railways. 

C. H. Little, English Sec. 


The ninety-sixth annual convention of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod will be held Monday 
to Thursday, May 24-27, in Tabernacle Church, 
59th and Spruce Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., the 
Rev. William J. Miller, Jr., D.D., pastor. Serv- 
ice of Holy Communion Monday, May 24, at 7.45 
P. M., Daylight Saving Time. 

J. Harold Mumper, Sec. 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the 
German Synod of Nebraska will convene May 
19-23 in St. Paul’s Church, Grand Island, Nebr., 
the Rev. R. Moehring pastor. Pastors are re- 
quested to notify their host in due time as to 
whether they will come by car or by train. 

A. B. J. Lentz, Sec. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will be held May 25 and 26, 
in St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky., the Rev. 
David M. Funk pastor. President Irwin W. 
Gernert will preach the Communion sermon, 
followed by the formal opening of the regular 
business session. David M. Funk, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Maryland 
will hold its one hundred eighteenth annual 
convention in Trinity Church, 2100 West Bal- 
timore St., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. P. S. Bar- 
inger pastor, May 24-26. The sessions will open 
with the Communion Service, Monday evening, 
May 24. J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
will hold its ninth annual convention, May 24- 
27, in Holy Trinity Church, 65th Street and 
Central Park West, New York, N. Y., Paul E. 
Scherer, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., pastor, beginning 
with the Service and Communion, Monday at 
8.00 P. M. Business sessions daily at 9.00 A. M. 
and 2.00 P. M. The Ordination Service, May 26, 
at 8.00 P. M. 


_ Candidates for ordination and all pastors de- 
siring to unite with the synod will meet_the 
Examining Committee, C. R. Tepper D.D., 
chairman, at 9.30 A. M., May 24, a oly Trin- 
ity Church, Missionary pastors and candidates 
for ordination will be responsible for their own 
entertainment this year. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The United on epee Lutheran Synod of 
North Carolina will hold its one hundred thirty- 
third convention in Ascension Church, Shelby, 
N. C., the Rev. E. C. Cooper, Ph.D., pastor, May 
25-27. The opening service with sermon and 
Holy Communion will be held Tuesday, May 25, 
at 11.00 A. M. Send credentials of delegates to 
the Rev. B. E. Petrea, statistical secretary, Sal- 
isbury, N. C. J. C. Dietz, Sec. 


The ninety-fifth convention of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will be held in Zion Church, Locust and 
Jackson Sts., Johnstown, Pa., Theodore Buch, 


D.D., pastor, May 24-28. The synod will begin 
with e Communion Service at 4.00 P. M., 
Monday, May 24. The Executive Committee 


and the Examining Committee will meet Mon- 
day, May 24, at 10.00 A. M. 
John J. Myers, Sec. 


The Wartburg Synod will hold its annual 
convention May 25 to 27 in Peace Church, Bel- 
mont, Wis., the Rev. Edward Amend pastor. 
The opening service of worship with the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Communion will be 
conducted Tuesday evening, May 25. The Rev. 
Dr. W. F. Buch, president of synod, will de- 
liver the sermon. QO. H. Boening, Sec. 


The one hundred thirteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of West Pennsylvania will 
be held in Messiah Church, East eos ect St., 
York, Pa., the Rev. W. A. Janson pastor, May 
24-27. The convention will open onday, at 
7.45 P. M., with the Holy Communion. 

Elwood S. Falkenstein, Sec. 


The Zion Slovak Synod will hold its nine- 
teenth annual convention May 25-27 in St. John 
the Baptist Church, Camden, N. J., the Rev. 
Joseph A. Kavalek pastor. Opening service at 
1.00 P. M., Tuesday, May 25. 

A. M. Brndjar, Sec. 
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THE LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE 
1937 SUMMER SESSIONS 
Cisco Beach Lake Geneva _ Lake Independence 


Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
July 3-17 
(Two Weeks) 


Alexandria, Minnesota 
July 10-31 
(Three Weeks) 


Maple Plain, Minnesota 
July 31-August 28 
(Four Weeks) 


“More Bible study to produce better Christians for more service to the glory of God.” 


Reasonable Rates. 


Hotel Accommodations. 


Housekeeping Cottages. Tents. 


Send for Special Folder. 
LUTHERAN BIBLE INSTITUTE, 1619 Portland Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


SYNODICAL BROTHERHOOD 


The fourth annual meeting of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Brotherhood will be held Monday, 
May 24, in St. Mark’s Church, Newport, Ky. 

Lawrence F. Speckman, Pres. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bergfelder, Otto, from R. F. D. No. 2, Hastings, 
Nebr., to 506 New York Ave., Hastings, Nebr. 

Chittenden, Walter J., from Wolbach, Nebr., to 
McCool Junction, Nebr. 

Daubenbis, Frederick D., from 1758 Duncan St., 
Toledo, Ohio, to R. F. D. No. 5, Greenville, 
Ohio. 

Dressler, H. L., from 125 E. Delavan Ave., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., to 92 Blaine Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Fiedler, Fred, from 507 E. First St., Birdsboro, 
Pa., to 145 S. Spruce St., Birdsboro, Pa. 

Geesey, Malvin D., from 593 Madison Ave., 
York, Pa., to 745 Florida Ave., York, Pa. 

Gotwald, Luther A., from Chirala, Madras Pres- 
idency, Guntur District, India, to 153 E. Mar- 
ket St., York, Pa. 

Heil, William T., from 73 Stella Ave., Ken- 
more, N. Y., to 131 Euclid Ave., Kenmore, 
N. Y 


from 162-11 75th Road, 
Flushing, L. L., Y., to 77-31 170th St., 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y 


Kraft, Henry C., from 505 S. Aurora St., Eas- 
ton, Md., to 302 S. Aurora St., Easton, Md. 
Mauney, J. Luther, from 472 Wayne Ave., 

Waynesboro, Va., to Pulaski, Va. 

Mitchell, William H., from Venango, Pa., to 
R. F. D. No. 1, Harmony, Pa. 

Olson, Robert E., from Oakland Ave., Runne- 
mede, N. J., to Clements Bridge Road, Runne- 
mede, N. J. . 

Preuss, Frederick E., from 214 Conklin St., 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y., to 88-19 78th Ave., 
Glendale, L. I., N. Y. 

Soler, James, from 53 W. 106th St., New York, 
N. Y., to 478 Central Park, W., New York, 
N 


spe 
Utz, Lester M., from Lineboro, Md., to Main 
St., York Springs, Pa. ye 
Weicksel, F. A., from 28 W. Orange St., Lititz, 
Pa., to 415 E. Main St., Lititz, Pa. 


Hoppe, _Elmore _O., 


RESOLUTIONS 


Great sorrow has filled our hearts in the loss 
of our colleague, the Rev. Ernest F. Hingkeldey, 
who was called to his heavenly home on March 
20. He has faithfully served as financial secre- 
tary of the Inner Mission Society of Connecticut 
for many years and as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Lutheran Home for _ the 
Aged at Southbury, Conn., since its founding. 
The Home has lost an untiring friend and we 
a dependable co-worker. Be it, therefore, re- 
solved, 

That we convey to Mrs. Hingkeldey and the 
family our profound and sincere sympathy, and 
may we assure them that his faithfulness shall 
serve us as an example to carry on where he 
left off, and 

That copies of this resolution be spread on 
the minutes and be sent to Tae LuTHEeRAN and 
the Lutherischer Herold. 

Arthur M. Schroeder, Sec. 


WARNING AGAINST SWINDLER 


During the last two months the Lutheran pas- 
tors have been victims of a swindler, frau- 
dulently receiving orders for stationery, calling 
cards, office supplies, ete. I thought for the 
sake of the brethren that it would be wise for 
THe LuTHERAN to issue a warning concerning 
him. He seems to be working north. 

He is a German about six feet tall and forty- 
five years old, dark complexion, speaks broken 
English, claims to have come to America in 
1928, gave names of Andersen and Heine from 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

If he should be located, we would like him 
to be held for the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, 601 Richmond Trust Building, Richmond, 


Va. A. K. Hewitt. 
Rural Retreat, Va. 


= PARADISE FALLS: 


Here the whole family may spend a profitable 

vacation with Christian environment that will 

bring much enjoyment for little money. 
Bathing, entertainment. Good food. 


_ PARADISE FALLS GIRLS’ CAMP 


OPENS ITS SEVENTH SEASON JULY 3 
Trained Counsellors—Planned Programs 
Send for descriptive Literature 
PARADISE FALLS LUTHERAN ASS’N 
Paradise Falls, Cresco, P. O., Pa. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


AND APARTMENTS 


WILDWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
Attractive Listings—Reasonable Rates. 
G. H. HUPPERT AGENCY 
113 E. Wildwood Avenue, Wildwood, N. J. 
A hearty welcome awaits you at 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 


Hamma Divinity School 
On the Campus of Wittenberg College 


A COMPLETE AND WELL-BALANCED 
TRAINING IN THEOLOGY 


Co-operative arrangements between Semi- 
nary and College offer special opportunities 
to students. 


For Catalog and Information, Address 


DEAN L. H. LARIMER, D.D, 
COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


oe LUTHERANS 


PLENTY OF ® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 


No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Monager 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 


The Story of the Man Who Started 
the Present-Day Deaconess 
Movement 


FLIEDNER THE 
FAITHFUL 


By ABDEL ROSS WENTZ 


“This little book tells, in a fas- 
cinatingly interesting and most 
readable way, the story of the 
founder of the first Protestant 
motherhouse for deaconesses. It is 
the story of a Lutheran pastor 
whose heart overflowed with faith 
and love and hope and courage; of 
a man who by sheer faith and will 
power and hard work accom- 
plished the unbelievable; of a per- 
sonality whose influence changed 
lives, not only in Germany, his 
native land, but also in Holland, 
England, Palestine, Egypt, and 
America. The results of his labors 
are still being felt today, and his 
spirit is even now a vital force in 
the life of the Christian Church. 
No Christian — certainly no Lu- 
theran Christian—ought to be in 
ignorance of the life and work of 
Theodore Fliedner. This little 
book, so appealingly written and 
so attractively printed, will make 
it possible for anyone to acquaint 
himself with Fliedner’s life in a 
very few hours. It is most heartily 
and highly recommended, espe- 
cially to pastors, leaders of church 
missionary societies, Sunday 
school teachers, and all others who 
are actively engaged in carrying 
on the work of the church.”— 
The Parish School. 


Cloth. 50 cents. 


JUST OUT 
CHURCH UNITY 


By F. H. Knubel 


CHURCH UNITY 


Pe 


The twofold purpose of this little 
volume is to be a commentary on 
the Epistle to the Ephesians and 
also to be a treatise on Church 
unity. In fulfilling the first purpose 
it is a part of the NEW TESTA- 
MENT COMMENTARY. For the 
second purpose it is printed sepa- 
rately as a little book. The author 
presents it as a study that has 
been tested for years. The result 
is the conviction that the theme of 
this great epistle is the unity of 
the church. 


Its parts are: 


Introduction 

The Unity of the Church 

Fundamental Facts Concerning 
Church Unity 

Christian Responsibility for Unity 

Promotion of Church Unity by 
Christian Denominations 

Conclusion 


Its author needs no introduction. 


This book should find an import- 
ant place on the shelf of books on 
the subject of Church Unity. 


86 pages. Price, 75 cents. 


For Inquirers about the Lutheran 
Church 


A LUTHERAN 
HANDBOOK 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Ce 
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A book for inquirers about the 
Lutheran Church, her history, her 
distinctive doctrines and methods 
of work, written for the average 
reader. 


Why denominations? What are the 
Lutheran confessions? When and how 
did the various Lutheran church bodies 
come into existence? What American 
Lutheran groups exist now? Has Lu- 
theranism made any contribution to 
American life? 

Has symbolism a place in the Lutheran 
church? What of liturgical colors? Are 
altars, crosses, organs, Roman Catholic, 
or can Lutherans give them a rightful 
place in their worship? What order of 
service is used in most Lutheran churches 
of America? Is this service exclusively 
Lutheran? 

Is salvation a gift? What must one do 

. to receive it? Is the Bible inspired? What 
view does the Lutheran church hold on 
the Sacraments? 

What is the Lutheran view of educa- 
tion and evangelism? Is the Lutheran 
church mission-minded? What is the 
Church? 


You will find answers to these 
questions in this book under the 
following subjects: 


The Man 

The Mother Church 

The Lutheran Church in 
America 

The Church Year 

The Common Service 

The Way of Salvation 

The Means of Grace 

The Educational Method 

Missions 

The Body of Christ 


Board binding. Price, 50 cents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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